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FORESTS so that they may best serve the permanent forms in present methods of FOREST TAXATION, 
needs of our citizens; the development of COMMU- to the end that timber may be fairly taxed and the 
NAL FORESTS. growing of timber crops increased. 
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THE AMERICAN BANK OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


In which Nature deposited to our credit, as a heritage to a new world, forests, water, water power, coal, oil, minerals, 

forage, fish, game, birds, recreation, natural scenery. From these deposits have come our wealth and prosperity. 

Are we going to “break the bank,” or by a wise national policy of conservation keep the principal intact for the use 
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Wanted—A Department of Conservation 


By Harris A. REYNOLDS 


“Put all your eggs in one basket and then watch the basket.” 


trusted to protect the public interest call for sober 
thought concerning the conservation of the natural 
resources still in public ownership. Unless something is 
done soon to establish a practical conservation policy in 
respect to these resources, there will belittle left toconserve. 


oe c= revelations of irregularities among high officials 


—Andrew Carnegie. 


thing that is not wanted by another department or seems 
to be left over is dumped into it. Whenever it is allowed 
to stand for a period without public scrutiny, the process 
of fermentation sets in and we have to skim off the scum. 

It is fair to inquire just what natural resources the pub- 
lic still owns and by whom administered. The public 


Throughout history, weak 
or unscrupulous men have 
found their way to positions 
of trust and influence. We 
decry these conditions, but 
we do not always profit by 
our experiences. Through 
public inertia and indiffer- 
ence, we permit situations 
to develop in our public in- 
stitutions which make the 
way easy for the potential 
transgressor. We frequently 
fail to apply the same stand- 
ards of conduct in the ad- 
ministration of public prop- 
erty that we insist upon in 
private undertakings. The 
present situation in the De- 
partment of the Interior is 
a shining example of how 
we create an agency and 
then allow it, like a rudder- 
less ship, to drift without a 
fixed policy. 

The Department of the 
Interior, perhaps more than 
any other department of the 
government, is charged with 
the administration of many 


“Conservation” 


WENTY years of conservation talk and conservation 
effort have failed to clear up the public mind as to 
What conservation of our natural resources really means in 
terms of public policy. Mr. Reynolds’ timely article, printed 
herewith, presents an appropriate occasion to state our con- 
ception of the term. The trouble, we believe, is not with the 
word conserVation, but with the public’s understanding of what 
it implies. Conservation means use—not unrestrained use, 
but regulated use. As applied to natural resources, we prefer 
to think of it as that use of a given resource which will yield 
the highest public benefits without impairment of inherent 
productive values. 

Conservation as exemplified by National Forests, for example, 
means wise development of these areas as permanent producers 
of forests, forage, Water, and other economic Values. Con- 
servation as exemplified by the National Parks means the pres- 
ervation and use of these areas as museums of nature. Wild- 
life conservation denotes the preservation of birds and wild 
animals for the enjoyment and benefit of the people or for the 
production of fur or food. Thus, in the case of every re- 
source, conservation contemplates that form of use Which will 
serve, permanently and without impairment of principal, the 
greatest number of people and the best welfare of the nation. 
That conservation, asa broad and effective national policy, 
having to deal with a great variety of natural resources, 
demands proper co-ordination of the uses to which the differ- 


lands, aggregating over half 
a billion acres, which still 
contain much of the timber, 
coal oil, and other minerals 
in the country, are under 
the Department of the In- 
terior; the National For- 
ests, comprising about 156,- 
000,000 acres, are controlled 
by the Department of Agri- 
culture; the fisheries are 
under the Department of 
Commerce ; the naval oil re- 
serves are held by the Navy 
Department, and other na- 
tural resources of minor im- 
portance are to be found in 
still other departments. The 
water powers are under the 
control of a separate com- 
mission. Each department 
has its own ideas of conser- 
vation and management of 
the property under its care, 
but there is no general pol- 
icy by which the work of 
these separate agencies is 
co-ordinated. The failure 
on the part of the govern- 
ment to bring all of these 


unrelated activities. It is 
given control of a large part 
of the most valuable material possessions of the nation— 
its natural resources. Because of that fact it is subjected 
to all the wiles and secret plots of selfish interests which 
seek to enrich themselves from the public storehouse, and 
as a result the department has become a sort of incubator 
of public scandal. Like the old-fashioned soup pot, every- 


ent resources are best adapted, goes without saying. EDITOR. 


natural resources together 
in a single department, 
where they can be co-ordinated and each given its proper 
place in a general conservation policy, is the source of 
inefficiency, loss, and scandal. 

In the Department of the Interior is the National Park 
Service, which makes an honest effort te stand for com- 
plete preservation. 
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In sharp contrast to this Service is the General Land 
Office, in the same department, which is responsible for 
millions of acres of timber lands, but which has no policy 
or organization for the protection of that timber from fire 
and other enemies. There are millions of acres in the 
interior of Alaska, for instance, that are receiving no pro- 
tection from fire, which has swept over thousands of 
square miles. Yet the government is spending millions 
of dollars in road and railroad building in that territory 
with the hope that the country may be developed by perma- 
nent settlers. ‘The same bureau still controls millions of 
acres of grazing lands without an effective policy, while 
the grazing lands in the National Forests which are under 
the Department of Agriculture constitute the chief source 
of income from those areas. 

The antelope on the public lands in eastern Oregon, per- 
haps the largest herd of these picturesque animals still 
remaining in this country, are facing extinction from lack 
of protection of their range, which is embraced in the 
public domain under the Land Office, Department of 
the Interior. Grazing of live stock on the land in 
question is uncontrolled and forage has been depleted 
so seriously that starvation threatens the antelope in 
adverse seasons. Already numbers of them have starved 
to death. 

In the Yellowstone Park district the problem of pro- 
viding winter food and winter range for the elk—a griev- 
ous problem of long standing—has not yet been satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Here is an outstanding example of 
divided responsibility, in which the National Park Service, 
the Biological Survey, the Forest Service, and the State 
of Wyoming are involved. That the Park Service in the 
Department of the Interior and the Forest Service and the 
Biological Survey in the Department of Agriculture have 
failed to co-operate effectively is well known by those in 
close touch with the situation. 

The Bureau of Education, in the Department of the 
Interior, is engaged in the breeding of reindeer in Alaska— 
a job that should naturally fall to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Interdepartmental jealousies are among the chief rea- 
sons why our natural resources have not been given ade- 
quate protection. For instance, even though the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is not equipped with an organization 
for forest-fire prevention, it is unwilling to turn over the 
timber lands still in its possession to the Department of 


Agriculture as National Forests. It is only through the 
foresight and determination of such men as Grover Cleve- 
land and Theodore Roosevelt, backed up by the conserva- 
tionists of the country, that our present National Forests, 
taken from the control of the Department of the Interior, 
are today under efficient management. The time is now 
at hand when all of the timberland on the public domain, 
except the National Parks, should be made National For- 
ests. With a timber shortage confronting the nation, the 
people are no longer content to leave these timbered areas 
unprotected. 

It is a well-known fact that many of our resources are 
deteriorating under our present system of management. 
The fisheries of Alaska are waning because Congress fails 
to provide adequate appropriations or authorizations for 
the execution of efficient regulations by the Department 
of Commerce. The game of Alaska is likewise in danger 
of extinction because of weak and ineffective measures 
for its protection. ‘There the prospector is permitted to 
kill game for food at any time, and any one who wants a 
week’s hunting can have it by simply turning prospector 
for that week. Even the 2,200 square miles in the Mount 
McKinley National Park, which is supposed to be properly 
protected from forest fires and from poaching, is guarded 
by only two men, due to the failure of Congress to provide 
sufficient funds for proper administration. 

The only reason such conditions prevail is the fact that 
the people do not know how their resources are being 
managed. Had there been a definite policy regarding the 
oil reserves, such as exists in the management of the 
National Forests, the Teapot Dome catastrophe would not 
have been possible. We are supposed to have a sound 
policy for the reclamation of arid lands, yet this work has 
in some cases gone ahead of the agricultural needs of the 
country, with the result that water-users are, and for many 
yeirs have been, unable to meet their payments. Should 
farmers in other sections not only have to bear the losses 
due to overproduction, but through taxation also help pay 
for the mistakes of the government in its wild rush to 
develop the country ? 

In reorganizing the departments of government, there 
is danger, unless the public has definite ideas of what it 
wants, that the change will merely effect a redistribution 
of bureaus without substantial improvement in the organi- 
zation of the bureaus themselves or the policies under 

[Continued on page 308) 











will co-ordinate all agencies devoted to open-air recreation. 


Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, of the Navy Department. 


facilities open to our people.’ 





The President Speaks on Recreation 


In a statement calling the attention of the nation to the great outdoors, President Coolidge urges a national policy which 
Emphasizing the importance of this matter, he has appointed a 
committee to carry it through, consisting of Secretary Weeks, of the War Department; Secretary Work, of the Interior 
Department; Secretary Wallace, of the Agricultural Department; Secretary Hoover, of the Department of Commerce, and 
Quoting from his statement, the President says: 

“Though all are concerned in this matter, the lead must be and should be taken by the national government. Our 
national government is already concerned in many phases of it, but in an incoherent manner. 
National Parks, National Forests, wild-life reserves and unreserved domain, the government holds almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for this form of public service. The function of the federal government in the construction of highways, in the 
study of the propagation and protection of game animals, birds and fish, has a very decided bearing upon the recreational 
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Game in the 
Southern 
Appalachians 


By VERNE RHOADES 


Pisgah National Forest and Game Preserve 


SHORT time age I went into a 
movie theater, lured there by the 
announcement that films of Afri- 

can wild life were being shown. It may be my 
best chance, I thought, to see how some of the 
animals of Africa look and live in their own 
valleys and on their own table-lands. Like 
millions of other Americans, it will not be my 
lot to see them in the flesh in their native environment. 

To my way of thinking, the picture was a great success. 
For a brief time I was transported to the “Dark Conti- 
nent,” and I saw there birds in countless numbers, darken- 
ing the skies as they flew. I thrilled at the sight of a 
herd of elephants marching ponderously through the 
brush, their tusks gleaming white in the patches of sun- 
light. I saw giraffes peeping alertly over the thorn trees 
and watched them awkwardly gallop away when dis- 
turbed; baboons went down to drink at the communal 
water-hole and trooped back to the forest as if under 
orders; the rhinoceros lifted his long snout into the air 
suspiciously and charged swiftly through|the shrub; lions 
slipped through the high grass, their manes stiff and their 
tails switching menacingly; ostriches, the Woolworth 
towers of bird life, raced across the waste to escape their 
pursuers; ugly warthogs fled from the camera man, but 
not before one might have almost numbered their long 
bristles ; hartebeests, springboks, gazelles, and dikdiks, the 
smallest of antelopes, came within vision and fleetly dis- 
appeared. It seemed at times as if all the land from lens 
to horizon was full of birds and beasts. It was their 
kingdom and they appeared content to rule without the 
interference of man. 

When the reel was finished and I stepped out into the 
light of day again, I straightway fell to meditating on the 
status of wild life in this country, particularly in the 
Southern Appalachians. What was here when Columbus 
rocked his eggshell across from Portugal? What hap- 
pened to the game between that date and the present? Is 
there any left today? What does the future hold for it? 

A patient camera man with a naturalistic bent could 
have recorded in his passage from the sea to the Allegheny 
Divide, in precolonial days, an interesting and highly 
useful fauna. He could have filmed white swans in flocks 
so mighty that the waters where they congregated ap- 





peared as if dressed in white drapery. He would have 
observed without effort herds of bison, bands of elk in 
the springtime one hundred to the square mile, wild geese 
in profusion, wild turkey and grouse throughout the 
woodlands, white-tail deer as common as songbirds, while 
furbearers and vast quantities of smaller game were 
everywhere. It was no wonder that the Indians believed 
that game issued from great caverns in the earth and 
could not diminish. 

If the camera man had lived a few decades later he 
could have filmed for us the other side of the picture, 
showing the buffaloes driven out before the hunter’s ad- 
vance ; the wild fowl decimated by awful slaughter from 
many millions to fewer thousands; the passenger pigeon 
reduced from the myriads that blotted out the light of the 
sun to a few, and finally wiped out altogether. The facts 
with respect to the passenger pigeon are bald and afford 
unpleasant meditations for any one who looks upon wild 
life as something to be preserved from extinction rather 
than as helpless creatures to be wantonly destroyed. 

And the same camera man, could he have lived so long 
and were to bring his camera into the Southern Appala- 
chians today, would need to bring along with him his best 
stock of patience also, if he desired to film the species left 
in this region. If lucky, he might find an occasional wild 
goose; if persistent and even more fortunate, he might 
get a small bunch of wild turkeys; he would be able to 
catch the image of a gray squirrel here and there, but the 
fox squirrel he doubtless would not see; he could shoot a 
few white-tail deer with his camera, but he would be 
compelled by their scarcity to look for them only in 
favored spots, around game refuges and private preserves ; 
he would find free roving elk only in those places where 
the states have planted them in recent years; he would 
find his camera and tripod heavy by the time he came 
upon such a shy playfellow as the cinnamon bear, and 
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only in the rougher parts of the mountains would it be 
found at all; otter and beaver would go unfilmed because 


of their conspicuous absence ; he would see more deer in 
Pennsylvania than in all of the mountain sections of 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North and South 
But what a weary time 


Carolina, and Georgia combined. 
and what long 
hours of extreme 
endeavor it would 
require to film the 
remnant of wild 
life remaining ! 

Even the present 
state of wild life in 
the Southern Appa- 
lachians is not se- 
cure. With the ex- 
ception of oases 
here and there, 
where game protec- 
tion has really won 
its way through 
some special effort, 
it is losing ground. 
Species are vanish- 
ing rapidly. The 
story runs the same 
from the northern 
parts of Alabama 
and Georgia to 
the southern edge 
of Pennsylvania. 
Game is not increasing, generally, within this whole terri- 
tory. In fact, it is diminishing year by year. Some of 
the states within the region have laws that may be wise 
in wording and right in spirit, but the game has been 
reduced to a point beyond recovery, or has been driven 
out too long for such laws to be of much avail. 

What of the future? There are a few areas, ample in 
size and holding certain species, that are able to stock 
surrounding sections, provided surrounding settlers are 





A BIG-GAME FENCE UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE PISGAH NATIONAL 
FOREST AND GAME PRESERVE 


willing, open seasons are cut in half, bag limits are greatly 
reduced, many small refuges are established, and hound 
dogs are not bred faster than the game. 

The brightest ray of hope in the whole dark situation, 
in so far as the states are concerned, shines out of 
Pennsylvania. That commonwealth is bringing back the 
game through a 
system of uniform 
protective laws, 
supplemented by 
small game refuges 
within larger areas 
that are thrown 
open to hunting at 
certain seasons. 
There are now 
about thirty - five 
such refuges in the 
state, none of them 
larger than 3,000 
acres in extent. 
These are located 
with particular ref- 
erence to the food 
and water supplies 
necessary to keep 
the game in good 
condition through- 
out the year. They 
are scattered over 
the state and many 
of them are located 
within the state forests. When Pennsylvania began 
to adopt this plan of protection the game had ap- 
parently lost all rights. But the plan was sound. Up 
to date it has worked out wonderfully well. The ref- 
uges are under the protection of a keeper on the ground, 
and are set apart from open areas by the simple ex- 
pedient of a wire stretched around the exterior bound- 
ary. Due solely to sensible laws backed by the favorable 
sentiment of thoughtful citizens, game is increasing in 





BISON ON THE PISGAH PRESERVE—NOT MUCH MORE THAN A REMINDER OF THOSE MIGHTY HERDS THAT 
ONCE ROAMED OUR PLAINS AND WERE DRIVEN OUT BY HUNTERS BEFORE THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION 
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Pennsylvania, and all the while hunting is growing better. 

Another area wherein game is on the increase is the 
Pisgah National Forest and Game Preserve, in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. This preserve, formerly owned 
by George W. Vanderbilt, was stocked with deer, wild 
turkey, grouse, and wild boar. As a private refuge, it 
was successful in bringing back numbers of game animals 
into western North Carolina. Later, as a federal pre- 
serve, it has brought back, in the face of considerable 
handicaps, the Virginia deer to a total number that ulti- 
mately will call for some other action than mere preser- 
vation, in planning for the future. That the game in 
and around the preserve is increasing in spite of the 
handicaps referred to, is demonstrated by the number of 
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What should be done about the general situation? One 
big step would be taken if the Federal Government and 
the states embracing the Southern Appalachians would 
establish a large number of small refuges, suitably located, 
after the manner of those set aside by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. The National Forests situated in this region 
could with ease become wonderful game harborages. This 
is also true of most of the mountain land, for the -whole 
system is abundantly watered, and Nature has provided an 
open pantry sufficient to care for any normal increase in 
game. The National Forests should have within their 
boundaries at least ten refuges of one to three thousand 
acres, each scattered through every block of one hundred 
thousand acres. If states and Federal Government worked 
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A WITNESS THAT PLEADS WELL THE CAUSE OF WILD LIFE AS SOMETHING TO BE PRESERVED FROM EXTINC- 
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different hunting clubs which have purchased or leased 
land all around the outside boundary in order to enjoy the 
sport of hunting the overflow therefrom. Each year since 
establishment, in 1916, the number killed on the outside 
increases, while the reverse is true within the preserve. 

One detrimental feature lies in the many different local 
laws on the statute books of the various counties in which 
the preserve is located. Different open seasons, different 
closed seasons, different penalties for violations, different 
bag limits—all have a tendency to make these county 
laws farcical, and they are partly responsible for much 
confusion in the public mind. North Carolina is a great 
State and it can be justly proud of its progressive legis- 
lation, but it can take no pride in what it has omitted to 
do for its game. 


together on such a plan, there would be in this region, 
within a few years, reservoirs of wild life as unfailing as 
the perennial springs that make the sources of the rivers 
flowing from the mountains to the sea. But the responsi- 
bility rests principally with the states, because the jurisdic- 
tion over the game rests with them, and only in special 
cases, as in the case of the Pisgah Game Preserve, has 
such jurisdiction been ceded by the states to the Federal 
Government. 

Without stretching the imagination, we can by“intelligent 
game management fill the Atlantic seaboard of two hun- 
dred years ago with as great a game population as that to 
be observed in Africa today, in so far as numbers of 
individuals are considered, though we cannot, perhaps, 
number as many distinct species. 
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only in the rougher parts of the mountains would it be 
found at all; otter and beaver would go unfilmed because 
of their conspicuous absence ; he would see more deer in 
Pennsylvania than in all of the mountain sections of 
West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North and South 


Carolina, and Georgia combined. But what a weary time 


and what long 
hours of extreme 
endeavor it would 


require to film the 
remnant of wild 
life remaining! 
Even the present 
state of wild life in 
the Southern Appa- 
lachians is not se- 
With the ex- 


cure. 
ception of oases 
here and there, 


where game protec- 
tion has really won 
its way through 
some special effort, 
it is losing ground. 
Species are vanish- 
ing rapidly. The 
story runs the same 
from the northern 
parts of Alabama 
and Georgia to 
the southern edge 
of Pennsylvania. 
Game is not increasing, generally, within this whole terri- 
tory. In fact, it is diminishing year by year. Some of 
the states within the region have laws that may be wise 
in wording and right in spirit, but the game has been 
reduced to a point beyond recovery, or has been driven 
out too long for such laws to be of much avail. 

What of the future? There are a few areas, ample in 
size and holding certain species, that are able to stock 
surrounding sections, provided surrounding settlers are 





A BIG-GAME FENCE UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE PISGAH NATIONAL 
FOREST AND GAME PRESERVE 


willing, open seasons are cut in half, bag limits are greatly 
reduced, many small refuges are established, and hound 
dogs are not bred faster than the game. 

The brightest ray of hope in the whole dark situation, 
far as the states are concerned, shines out of 
That commonwealth is bringing back the 

game through a 


in so 
Pennsylvania. 


system of uniform 
protective laws, 
supplemented by 
small game refuges 
within larger areas 
that are thrown 
open to hunting at 


certain seasons. 
There are now 
about thirty - five 


such refuges in the 
state, none of them 


larger than 3,000 
acres in_ extent. 
These are located 


with particular ref- 
erence to the food 
and water supplies 
necessary to keep 
the game in good 
condition through- 
out the year. They 
are scattered over 
the state and many 
of them are located 
within the state forests. When Pennsylvania began 
to adopt this plan of protection the game had ap- 
But the plan was sound. Up 


parently lost all rights. 
The ref- 


to date it has worked out wonderfully well. 
uges are under the protection of a keeper on the ground, 
and are set apart from open areas by the simple ex- 
pedient of a wire stretched around the exterior bound- 
ary. Due solely to sensible laws backed by the favorable 
sentiment of thoughtful citizens, game is increasing in 
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Pennsylvania, and all the while hunting is growing better. 

Another area wherein game is on the increase is the 
Pisgah National Forest and Game Preserve, in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. This preserve, formerly owned 
by George W. Vanderbilt, was stocked with deer, wild 
turkey, grouse, and wild boar. As a private refuge, it 
was successful in bringing back numbers of game animals 
into western North Carolina. Later, as a federal pre- 
serve, it has brought back, in the face of considerable 
handicaps, the Virginia deer to a total number that ulti- 
mately will call for some other action than mere preser- 
vation, in planning for the future. That the game in 
and around the preserve is increasing in spite of the 
handicaps referred to, is demonstrated by the number of 
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different hunting clubs which have purchased or leased 
land all around the outside boundary in order to enjoy the 
sport of hunting the overflow therefrom. Each year since 
establishment, in 1916, the number killed on the outside 
increases, while the reverse is true within the preserve. 

One detrimental feature lies in the many different local 
laws on the statute books of the various counties in which 
the preserve is located. Different open seasons, different 
closed seasons, different penalties for violations, different 
bag limits—all have a tendency to make these county 
laws farcical, and they are partly responsible for much 
confusion in the public mind. North Carolina is a great 
state and it can be justly proud of its progressive legis- 
lation, but it can take no pride in what it has omitted to 
do for its game. 


together on such a plan, there would be in this region, 
within a few years, reservoirs of wild life as unfailing as 
the perennial springs that make the sources of the rivers 
flowing from the mountains to the sea. But the responsi- 
bility rests principally with the states, because the jurisdic- 
tion over the game rests with them, and only in special 
cases, as in the case of the Pisgah Game Preserve, has 
such jurisdiction been ceded by the states to the Federal 
Government. 

Without stretching the imagination, we can by“intelligent 
game management fill the Atlantic seaboard of two hun- 
dred years ago with as great a game population as that to 
be observed in Africa today, in so far as numbers of 
individuals are considered, though we cannot, perhaps, 
number as many distinct species. 
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THE IMPOUNDING BASIN IS COMPLETELY SURROUNDED WITH NATURAL GROVES AND MORE THAN 500,000 PLANTED TREES 


The Water Woods of York 


By Josgpu S. ILLicK 


OTORING over the York-Baltimore highway, 
thousands of people idle their engines near the 
quaint village of Jacobus to view and admire a 
planted forest of evergreens which clothes the rolling hills 
and stands in dense and orderly file down to the shores of 
an irregular body of water. Back of this striking young 
forest, resplendent with the freshness of youthful vigor, 
there is a story, and through it runs the vision and action 
of prudent men and the service of trees. It dates back 
not for a hundred years, as you may suspect, but scarcely 
more than a short decade, to the year 1912, which marked 
a summer of alarm in many a household in the historic 
old city of York. It was a summer of severe drought 
through these Pennsylvania hills. The streams around 
York, from which the fifty thousand good people of the 
city obtained their water, became alarmingly low, and the 
York Water Company was put to a supreme test to quench 
the summer thirst of the city. Aroused by this arduous 
experience, the board of directors of the company fore- 
saw that what happens once may happen again. “Besides.” 
they said, “York’s growing. The city is demanding more 
water every year. We must be prepared to supply it.” 
How to increase the supply was by no means a simple 
problem. It was apparent that something had to be done 
and done promptly, because it was a case of building up 
through a course of years a large water supply. The 
directors lost no time, therefore, in calling in prominent 
engineers and having a survey made of all available sources 
of water supply. The survey developed that a section of 
farm land located along Codorus Creek offered the best 
topographic feature and the best water-supply possibilities. 
Plans formulated for the acquisi- 
tion of this land. 
chiefly of fertile farm land and aggregating 570 acres, 
were acquired. 


immediately 
A number of properties, consisting 


were 


Immediately after the construction of the large im- 
pounding dam, which would impound 900,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, it became necessary to give consideration 
to the treatment of the soil cover on the land that sur- 
rounded it. Most of the land bordering and draining 
into the impounding basin had been used for agricultural 
purposes. Some experts suggested that a grass covering 
would protect the land from erosion. After conferring 
with several of the best soil and forest experts of the 
country, it was decided that an unprotected and dense 
cover of grass might prevent erosion; but it would not 
afford so complete a protection to the watershed as an 
unbroken cover of evergreen trees, nor would the grass 
be so effective as a natural filter bed for the rain water 
that would fall on the watershed. 

On the basis of the recommendation made by these 
experts, it was decided to begin reforestation work at 
once. The first year (1913) after the completion of the 
go0,000,000-gallon impounding basin 50,000 white pine 
and 5,000 Norway spruce transplants were planted. Since 
then a considerable number of trees have been planted 
each year. The total number of trees planted to date is 
506,800, of which 57 per cent are red pine and 30 per cent 
are white pine. The remainder includes European larch, 
Norway spruce, and Douglas fir, with a sprinkling of hem- 
lock and silver fir. 

During the first few years of planting, white pine was 
the principal tree set out, but when the white pine blister 
rust appeared in other parts of Pennsylvania it was decided 
to refrain from planting this tree until definite information 
was at hand as to what damage the disease would do. 
During the first four years of planting work, 145,300 
white pine trees were set out. 

The planting experiences of the York Water Company 
now extend over more than a decade and are among the 
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most instructive and successful in Pennsylvania. A con- 
servative estimate shows that more than go per cent of the 
planted trees are still living, and most of them are in a 
thrifty condition and making remarkable growth. In only 
a few instances was it necessary to replace missing trees 
and in only one case did fire do any damage. The York 
Water Company is committed to the planting of large and 
stocky trees. In only a few instances were small seedlings 
set out. Stocky transplants were the prevailing type of 
planting stock. The unusual success of the planting work 
indicates that the setting out of this kind of planting stock 
is recommendable, particularly on grassy and exposed 
planting sites. In order that the best kind of planting 
stock may be available, a small nursery is maintained, in 
which small trees are planted and kept until they are just 
right to set out on the final planting site. 

In order that the valuable experiences and _ practical 
results of these plantations could be made available to 
other persons interested in tree-planting, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters undertook a special 
study of this unusual forest-tree planting project. It 
found that during nine growing seasons the red pines 
reached an average height of from 8 to 12 feet, individual 
trees exceeding 13 feet in height. 

It is interesting to note that when the plantation was 
four years old the trees grew only one-half of a foot in 
a year, when seven years old the annual height growth 





develop into dense stands of valuable timber. ‘They show 
what red pine will do on a wide range of sites and indicate 
how successfully this tree may be grown if planted care- 
fully and handled properly. 

Most of the 150,000 white pines have been set out on 
the moist sites, at lower elevations, about the border of the 
impounding dam. In one of the thrifty white-pine planta- 
tions, established in 1914, there were only a few trees in 
the entire plot less than 8 feet high. Of the 369 trees, 117 
are over 12 feet high, with an average of 13.6 feet, and 
252 are from 8 to 12 feet high, with an average height of 
10.6 feet. The largest white pine found in the plot, 
planted only eight years ago, was 16 feet high and has 
a diameter of 3.8 inches. During one growing season 
this thrifty tree grew more than three feet in height, and 
the average annual height growth during the first eight 
years was almost two feet. 

In 1914, 35,500 European larch were planted. They 
grew well and were full of promise, but unfortunately a 
fire destroyed a large number of them. Of those that 
remain, 100 specimens were measured, and their average 
height is now 15.4 feet and their average diameter is 2.8 
inches. The largest tree measured 21 feet in height and 
is 4.4 inches in diameter, the result of only nine years’ 
growth. 

The European larch is a native of central and northern 
Europe. While it is a foreigner in Pennsylvania, its 





A WELL-KEPT DRIVEWAY AND CLEAN SUBDIVISION LINES PASS THROUGH THE WONDERFUL PLANTATIONS 
OF WHITE PINE AND RED PINE 


was one and one-half feet, and at nine years the trees 
grew 2.1 feet ina season. The rate of growth will continue 
to increase, and in a few years the soil will be completely 
covered with a dense and unbroken tree canopy, and a 
deep cover of leaf mulch will soon be formed on the 
ground, which will act as a natural filter bed and be of 
great value in regulating the water run-off. 

All of the 289,000 red pine trees are in a vigorous con- 
dition. They carry no signs of disease and promise to 


growth in forest plantations is equal to that of other 
planted trees and in many places has exceeded other trees 
in height growth. ‘The writer believes that the white 
pine and red pine are far superior to the European larch 
for watershed reforestation, because of their greater 
shade endurance, which results in a denser crown canopy, 
and also because of their greater production of leaf litter, 
which forms a deeper and very absorbing covering over 
the soil. 
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Asa result of this tree-planting, erosion and the deposi- 
tion of silt and other undesirable material in the stream 
beds and impounding basin have been completely stopped 
Reforestation of watersheds 
Every 


on all the reforested areas. 
is of the utmost importance to all water-users. 
particle of soil 
brought down by 
the water and de- 
posited in the 
reservoirs reduces 
its capacity, inter- 
feres with the op- 
eration of the 
water-supply ma- 
chinery, and may 
even impair public 
health. Tree- 
planting not only 
the sur- 
face run-off of 
water, but it also 
helps regulate 
the water-flow. 
The water, instead 
of rushing away 
in uncontrollable 
torrents during periods of heavy rainfall, is absorbed in 
the forest cover and filtered off gradually into the mineral 
soil, from which it is given out in regular flowing streams 


reduces 


WATER COMPANY, 


and springs. 
After more than a decade of forest-tree planting ex- 


Association’s 


HIRLEY W. ALLEN, of California, was appointed 

last month as Forester for the American Forestry 

Association, and assumed the duties of the office on 
April 21. Mr. Allen is a forester of broad experience, 
having worked both in the eastern and western parts of 
the United States, and the Association feels fortunate in 
having secured his services. 

For more than a year the Directors have been en- 
deavoring to make arrangements for the employment of 
a man who could give his whole time to the work con- 
templated by the position of Forester. This work was 
temporarily interrupted when Mr. Butler, the former 
Forester, was made Secretary of the Association. There 
is a great field of opportunity open to the Forester of the 
Association, and activities in all lines will be strengthened 
by this addition to the organization. 

Mr. Allen received his forestry training at lowa State 
College, and during his early years worked for lumber 
companies in northern Minnesota. In July, 1909, he 
joined the United States Forest Service and for three 
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periences, Mr. Edgar P. Kable, superintendent of the York 
Water Company, states that “by reason of the reforesta- 
tion work already done, it has been estimated that the dry 
water run-off of the branch of the Codorus Creek upon 
which the impounding dam is located has increased ap- 
proximately 50 
per cent, which 
has undoubtedly 
tided the 
present (1922) 
water shortage, 
whereas without 
this development 
there might have 
been consider- 
able suffering 
and undoubtedly 
a restricted use of 
the public water 
supply.” 

The forest-tree 
planting work of 
the York Water 


Over 


THIS IS TYPICAL OF THE RED-PINE PLANTATIONS OF THE YORK Company was 
WHICH ARE AMONG THE BEST IN AMERICA originally  re- 
garded by some 


people as an extravagant undertaking. Now one hears 
only praise for those who worked so well and accom- 
plished so much. This planting project is truly a big 
piece of constructive work and will ever stand as a credit 
to the men who promoted it. 


New Forester 


years worked in various capacities on the National For- 
ests of California. Resigning the Deputy Supervisor- 
ship of the Lassen National Forest in 1912, Mr. Allen 
began four years’ work as Extension Professor of 
Forestry at the New York State College of For- 
estry. Much of Mr. Allen’s time was spent, during 
these years, in touring the State of New York, lectur- 


ing on forestry and giving demonstrations in farm 
and estate forestry. 

In 1918 Mr. Allen joined the staff of the Forest 
Products Laboratory as Industrial Examiner, and in 1919 
he became Deputy Supervisor of Klamath National 
Forest. Six months later he was transferred to the 
Angeles National Forest as Supervisor, and thus became 
responsible for one of the most intensively used National 
Forests in the West. Two years later Mr. Allen left 
the Forest Service and organized the Shirley Allen Lum- 
ber Company. He later sold his interest in this concern 
and during the past year has been engaged in Association 
work in California. 

















How Did the Little White Birches Know? ne 


How did the little white birches know Little white birches stood slim and white 
That Spring was on her way? All through the winter’s blow; 

But yestere’en the old North Wind did throw, Bravely bedight 

Pirouetting off on a single toe, Against his might; 


A thousand pillows of feathered snow, ‘ 
A-snapping his ice Wings to and fro. A thousand fingers upheld to view, 


Sse ck dae Nelo wsliinn Maine eas a wee peer bens blue. 
That Spring Would win the day ? rom queer black patches set here and there— 


Coquettish patches black as night— 
Satin-white skins more shimmering fair! 


Little white birches in silver sheen, 
How did you dare 
To suddenly wear 
That palest, mistiest, filmy green? 
—Charlotte Thurston. 
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OLD DADDY ALBATROSS 


“STEPS OUT” 


The World Champion Dancing Bird 


By P. M. Foce 


N THESE days of super-jazz and ultra-modern toe 
dancing, the average person is no longer greatly sur- 
prised at any new development of the art; yet even 

the concerned moralists have probably never thought to 
see such crazes spread to the lower orders of animal life. 
How true, even though trite, however, that the unex- 


pected frequently occurs where and when least antici- 
pated. 

Imagine, for instance, these fads having been enthusias- 
tically adopted by wild fowl on a desolate little island 
in the Pacific Ocean thousands of miles from our western 


coast! Remarkable as it may appear, no less a member 
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WITH THE DANCE, LET JOY BE UNCONFINED”—NOT “ON THE BEACH AT WAI-KI-KI,” BUT THE LAYSAN 
ALBATROSS EXECUTING FANCY 


THE HAWAIIAN BIRD RESERVATION 
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of the feathered kingdom than the dignified albatross has 
thus succumbed to the spirit of the times, and, considering 
the handicaps under which he has labored, his degree of 
proficiency as a dancer is extraordinary indeed. 

Let it be remembered that this distinguished bird is the 
largest flyer that roams the seas. In the region of Cape 
Horn he measures, tip to tip of outspread wings, from ten 
to twelve feet. Even the American eagle, that mighty 
monarch of land fowls, probably scratches his bald head 
and privately admits, with reluctance, that this husky 
friend is worthy of his admiration. 

Then, too, the albatross lays claim to distinction for 
other important reasons. For one thing, he roosts upon 
a permanent perch, beside Poe’s immortal raven, in the 
hall of literary fame. Coleridge was responsible for this. 


islands of the sea, there to live while the young are hatched 
and raised. 

It is during such leisurely months that albatrosses per- 
mit themselves to indulge in dancing. In fact, they ap- 
parently enjoy nothing better than this manner of whiling 
away the hours in healthful exercise. Each dancer fur- 
nishes his or her own accompaniment, and seemingly they 
are almost tireless devotees of the pastime. Shall we 
watch them perform? 

Let us imagine ourselves, then, standing on the low, 
shelving surface of that tiny spot in the Pacific Ocean 
known as Laysan Island—eight hundred and fifty miles 
northwest of Honolulu—a mere dot of land, only two 
square miles in area. ‘There are only two trees—lone 
cocoanut palms. The fierce heat of the summer sun 





Courtesy of “Natural History” 


THE NATURAL NESTING PLACE OF THESE INTERESTING BIRDS IS ON THE LAND, AND THESE APPARENTLY 

AQUATIC NESTS ARE EXPLAINED BY THE FACT THAT A DEPRESSION IN THE CENTER OF THE ISLAND HAS 

BEEN FLOODED WITH WATER, THE ALBATROSS INDUSTRIOUSLY BUILDING UP THE EARTH ABOUT ITS SINGLE 
EGG FOR PROTECTION 


His “Rime of the Ancient Mariner” awarded a medal 
of honor the luster of which can never be dimmed. It was 
all due to that old superstition of the seaman, that a 
“gony,” as the sailor calls him, brings favorable winds to 
the ship which he chances to follow. 

Aside from this reputation, these web-footed fishermen 
are probably unequaled in their unusual powers of flight 
and endurance. Wandering albatrosses are frequently 
seen a thousand miles from land. Indifferent both to the 
calm of the gentle swell and to the wildest of storms and 
gales, they are indeed at home upon the face of the deep. 
Only at mating time do they flock by thousands to remote 


beats mercilessly upon the glaring coral sands and the low, 
scrubby vegetation—a barren, desolate, uninhabited place. 
Even a movie director could ask nothing better as a loca- 
tion for landing the raft of his castaway hero and heroine. 

On second thought, perhaps the word “uninhabited” 
is not altogether an appropriate one; for a group of scien- 
tists, upon visiting the island a few years ago, estimated 
the number of birds and found more than a million living 
there. Large and small, they fairly crowd and _ jostle 
each other, residing not only in basement burrows, but 
likewise on the ground, and also in several tiers among the 
bushes, somewhat after the arrangement of city apartments. 
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One of the twenty-three varieties of these feathered 
folk is the Laysan albatross. Measuring but seven and 
one-half feet in wing-spread, he does not compete in size 
Even so, he is easily the 


with his Cape Horn cousin. 
giant of the island. 
definite section of territory, and here he and 
in 


The rookery comprises a 


his family live during ten months 
each year. It is here, too, that he 
has acquired such extraordinary 
skill in tripping the “light fan- 
tastic.” Whether or not the 
far-away relatives in southern 
seas have developed similar 
talent is not known; perhaps 
they have; or it may be that 
this particular variety is the 
only member of the alba- 
tross family which has 
learned to relieve monotony 
in such fashion. At all events, 
on any day during his long 
sojourn ashore, when a Laysan 
albatross becomes tired of stand- 
ing about, dwelling upon his family 
troubles, or perhaps of thinking about 
the scarcity of good, palatable cuttle-fish, 
he turns to the dance for diversion. 

Of course, he requires a_ partner. 
“PARDON ME, 


waddling ; 
> BUT MAY 1 


There would be no fun in 
about over the hot sands all by himself. 
So he steps up cheerfully to another of 
his kind, makes a sweeping bow, and in an odd squeak, 
not intended for mere man to understand, he requests the 
pleasure of the next fox-trot. 

The bird thus honored usually accepts the offer with a 
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HAVE THE PLEAS- 
URE OF THE NEXT FOX-TROT?” 


low return bow. Then, nodding and circling about each 
other, they limber up for the heavy work. These little 
preliminaries having been completed, they cross bills quite 
rapidly several times, very much as two fencers wield their 
foils. 
Now they are ready to begin the dance. 
The leader turns his head to one side 
and, with one wing raised, dips his 
long bill down against his breast, 
as though to search for a cigar 
in an upper vest pocket. The 
partner, standing near, 
watches this action closely 
or looks from side to side 
in a mechanical way, mean- 
time singing in a loud and 
rather harsh 
idea of the character of the 
melody may be obtained by 
recalling the tune used by 
old Dobbin when he neighs 
from his stall at noon with 
no oats in sight. There is a 
marked similarity between the 
two. 
Having searched in vain for the cigar, 
the leader now proceeds to prance around 
the other bird, to the accompaniment of 
the latter’s resonant notes. His webbed 
feet are raised high at each step, and the 
march is proudly performed with spirit, 
The negro cake-walk- 


voice. An 


U. S. Biological Survey 


MISS ALBATROSS, 


yet with a due regard for dignity. 
ers of fifteen or twenty years ago used a similar step: 
perhaps you may recall it. 

When this movement has been rendered to their satis- 
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Photograth by Bailey, courtesy of Colorado Museum of Natural History 


THE HEAVY WORK BEGINS. THE LEADER TURNS HIS HEAD TO ONE SIDE AND, WITH WING RAISED, DIPS HIS 
LONG BILL DOWN AGAINST HIS BREAST, AS THOUGH TO SEARCH FOR A CIGAR IN AN UPPER VEST POCKET, 
WHILE HIS PARTNERS, STANDING NEAR, WATCH HIS ACTION CLOSELY AND SING IN A LOUD, HARSH VOICE 
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faction, the dancers then stand close together, facing each 
other. The leader bows, after which either one or both 
point their beaks straight up in the air, rise nimbly upon 
their toes, and, with breasts puffed out and lungs inflated, 
utter a long-drawn nasal groan, like the word 
“ah-h-h-h-h,” ending with a rising inflec- 

tion. This is the final figure of the 


, 


dance. 
However, there is still the en- ~ 

core, and after that many more 

such dances are to follow, for 

the entertainment has only 

just begun, and the fun will 

continue for hours. Numer- 


ia 


ous variations may be intro- 
duced, to prevent unneces- 
sary repetition, but the 
above-described routine is 
characteristic of the style and 
reveals the motif. The leader 
may retain his role for several 
rounds, or he may share honors 
with the partner. In either case 
the amusement is never spoiled by 
ill-feeling and both participants always 
enjoy themselves hugely. 

One variation, occasionally employed, 


is especially noteworthy. The first bird yp pusky COUSIN OF THE LAY- 











and resume the labored steps of the dance with all their 
might. 
While the ball is in progress, twenty or more pairs of 
these flappers may be seen in one locality, having the time 
of their lives and filling the air with strange, 
hoarse cries. Meantime others, unoccupied, 
stand idly by, looking on and, like wall 
flowers, longing for a chance to take 
a part. Actuated by a sense of 
— pity or some equally good bird 
reason, a sociable couple oc- 
casionally invites one of these 
spectators to join in and 
show his skill. In such a 
group of three the leader 
divides his attention be- 
tween the other two; but 
the plan is not a very satis- 
factory one, as more or less 
confusion is apt to result. 
Perhaps the voices do not 
blend well; at any rate, it is 
evident that the pastime is more 
harmoniously rhythmical with only 
two participants. 
On a clear night, when the moon sheds 


Photograph by Bailey its soft radiance over the island and ener- 


getic couples are busily bobbing white 


will jauntily pick up a twig or a bit of | SAN BIRD, KNOWN AS THE BLACK- heads up and down among the dark 


FOOTED ALBATROSS; HE IS A 


dried grass in his bill and present it to yucH MORE 
the other with his compliments. The gift 
is invariably refused. But, not to be out- 
done, the partner will scuffle about, find a similar pres- 
ent, and at once offer it in return. This, too, fails of 
acceptance, after which both toss aside their twigs 





GRACEFUL AND 
DELIBERATE DANCER 


clumps of brush, the sight is novel and 
peculiarly impressive. On all sides, near 
and far, the dancers are hard at it, their 


squeaky groans and prolonged ah-h-h-h-h’s rising above 
the shrill cries of their young and rivalling the weird 
shrieks of the other night birds. 


‘f P 
oe 


Photograph by Bailey, courtesy of “Natural History” 


BETWEEN NUMBERS, THE DANCERS COOL OFF, AND THEN RESUME THE LABORED STEPS OF THE DANCE 


WITH ALL THEIR MIGHT. THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THE ALBATROSS IS ENTITLED TO THE BLUE 
RIBBON AS THE CHAMPION EXPONENT OF THE MODERN DANCE IN THE BIRD WORLD 








By far the largest number of albatrosses at Laysan bear 
white plumage, except for the wings, which are black. 
However, there is a colony of dusky cousins, living on the 
opposite shore of the island, known as the black-footed 





Courtesy of ‘‘Natural History” 


THE DIGNIFIED MAMMA ALBATROSS LOOKS 
ON WHILE PATER FAMILIAS TRIPS THE LIGHT 
FANTASTIC 


In some respects the latter show superior skill 
More graceful in movement, less prone 


variety. 
as dancers. 
to hurry through the figures, the blackfoot not only enjoys 
his amusement, but insists upon taking his own time 
about it; and, too, his dance is more elaborate. Raising 
both wings instead of but one, he sings more softly, the 
tune ending with a note like the muffled stroke of a bell 
under water. 

Not infrequently he calls in a social way upon his 
relatives, and while there a little impromptu dance is likely 
to be proposed. The guest is, of course, invited to take 
part; but somehow, although striving to perform in his 
very best style, he doesn’t seem to “fit,” being too slow 
and poky. The host adheres to the usual tempo; so the 
caller, with his more leisurely swing, is presently out of 
Soon they are both so sadly mixed that the effort 


step. 
Thus, the introduction of such combi- 


is discontinued. 
nations into the dances seldom succeeds. 

The albatross has not only developed peculiar aptitude 
as a dancer, but deserves credit for the observance of a 
polite social custom in a manner truly commendable. This 
is especially striking to one who visits the island as a com- 
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plete stranger. All varieties of the birds are friendly; 
scarcely any will fly or run at the approach of man. In 
fact, some will even crowd about with ill-mannered curi- 
osity. But it remains for the albatrosses to exhibit an 
understanding of refined etiquette, and to extend that type 
of courtesy to a guest, which is always delightful. At 
first thought, it may seem ridiculous for a man to bow, 
upon entering a group of these Laysan citizens for the first 
time; yet that is the proper procedure, for at such a meet- 
ing the albatrosses will suavely acknowledge it by bowing 
in return. What a gracious welcome from the chief resi- | 
dents of the colony! 

It would hardly be fair to the feathered world to claim 
for the albatross sole honors as a dancing bird, for in many 
countries are found other types having distinct skill in 
the art. The ostrich waltzes dizzily, and the peacock, the 
pheasant, the plover, and many more have special steps of 
their own devising, which they more particularly display 
at mating time. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
the albatross is entitled to the blue ribbon as the champion 
of them all in Terpsichorean ability—the most polite and 
the cleverest dancing bird in the world. 


Norman Core, of the Florida 
argument in favor of forestry 


HIEF Forest Ranger 
Parish, recently in an 
wound up his speech with the following expression : 
“IT don’t believe a mean-hearted person can work with , 
Nature and make a success of it; he will have to get a 
clean heart or get out of the Forestry Game.” 


”*The only clue I could get to the origin of the fire 
was a wooden bucket that had evidently been used for 
holding bee bait.”—( Report of Forest Guard to his 
District Ranger.) 








THE BEE-HUNTER 


Busy little bee a buzzin’ all th’ day; 

Ranger on a hilltop a lookin’ every way. 
Bucket of bait a-hangin’ on a limb; 
Long-legged bee-hunter by th’ name o’ Jim. 
A fire in th’ brush so Jim kin see 

Out o’ th’ thicket an’ watch thet bee. 


Ranger comes a humpin’ on an old white hoss; 
Jim says th’ bucket ain’t so much of a loss. 

Th’ fire got away an’ spread all around. + 
Jim made tracks; he jist tore up th’ ground. 
Th’ fire cost slathers of Uncle Sam’s cash, 
An’ Jim had no honey to sweeten his mash. 


But a name on th’ bucket caused a whole lot o’ trouble, 

An’ th’ bee-hunter’s alibi was bust like a bubble. 

Jim had no money, so he went to th’ “coop,” 

Where they fed him on tea and mighty thin soup. 

Th’ bee’s still a buzzin’ from morn ’til night, 

An’ th’ Ranger’s still lookin’ from th’ same old site. 
—Charles V. Brereton. 














The Arizona Cypress 


and Weeping Juniper 


Two Notable Trees of the Chisos Mountains of 
West Texas 


By GeorceE B. SupDworTH 


RDINARILY those who travel by rail through 

Texas are likely to think of it mainly as a great 

plains region, particularly the central and western 
parts. Except by those who have penetrated the Great 
Bend and other mountain sections of southwestern Texas 
and the territory to the north, few who travel the state by 
rail routes suspect the existence of wonderful tree-bearing 
mountains that lie hidden away in these remote sections. 
Among the _inter- 
esting mountains to 
be mentioned here 
are the Chisos, 
Chinati, and Davis 
Mountains. They 
are rugged systems, 
particularly the first 
two, well known lo- 





SOTOL 


(Dasylirion texanum) 


cally to settlers of the region, who visit , 
them during the big-game season from 
points one hundred or more miles away. 
These mountains are fairly well watered 
and have an abundance of grasses and 
other wild forage, together with many 
different sorts of forest trees, such as 
oaks, Western yellow pine, pifion pine, 
Douglas fir, one-seed juniper, alligator 
juniper, etc. But the dry stretches of 
rolling desert plains and hills to be tra- 
versed in reaching the mountains are 
very sparsely watered and there is only 
a small supply of herbage on which sad- 
dle and pack animals can subsist. In 
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LECHEGUILLA 
(Agave lecheguilla) 


general, it is a region of lecheguilla, century plant, sotol, 
opuntias, Spanish bayonet, mesquite, acacias, allthorn, 
ocotillo, creosote bush, and other woody plants that seem 
able to thrive under these inhospitable conditions. On two 
occasions when journeying to the Chisos Mountains the 
writer recalls that, except for a small supply of canteen 
water, “dry camps” had to be made, and, regrettable 
though it was, the faithful little mules had no water for 
twenty-four hours. 
It always seems 
preferable for man 
to suffer thirst than 
to deprive toiling 
dumb brutes of 
water and _ food. 
But necessity is a 
stern master. 


+ 
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THE CENTURY PLANT 


THE Cypress TREE OF CHISOS 
MounrtTAINS 





Altogether, there are seven different 
species of cypress trees (of the genus 
Cupressus) native within our borders. 
Five of these are confined to the Pacific 
Slope country, and almost entirely to 
California; but two of these trees, the 
so-called Arizona cypress (Cupressus 
arizonica) and the smooth cypress (Cu- 
pressus glabra) occur in the southern 
Rocky Mountain region. The Arizona 
cypress has been known to science forty- 
two years. In all these years it has been 
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found only in a few mountain localities in southwestern 
New Mexico and in central and southeastern Arizona. 
Apparently, it has not been known to foresters, nor to 
botanists, that the Arizona cypress occurs rather abun- 
dantly in the Chisos Mountains. 

So far as the writer now knows, Mr. Vernon Bailey, 
of the Biological Survey, was the first to note its occur- 
rence there, nearly twenty years ago. A record of this 
find was published in 1905, in “North American Fauna,” 
which deals with the fauna of that region. Strangely 
enough, this record seems to have escaped the notice of 
dendrologists, for none of the books on North American 
trees published within the last twenty years records the 
existence of the Arizona cypress within the Chisos Moun- 
tains. The existence of the tree there has remained prac- 
tically unknown to students of trees until the present 
time. The writer found this cypress in November, 1923, 
quite by accident, while crossing a high divide of the 
Chisos Mountains and descending into a central rough 
canyon. It was impossible on this occasion to determine 
the full extent of its distribution in these mountains, but 
the tree was observed to be growing for several miles 
along the sides and on adjacent benches of this rough 
rocky canyon, which lies at the head of what is locally 
known as “Blue Creek.” The general elevation where the 
tree occurs is approximately from 6,000 to 6,500 feet. 
The tree has a straight conical-shaped trunk and attains 
a height of from 50 to 70 feet and a diameter of from 18 
to 24 inches. The externally weathered, longitudinally 
furrowed bark of old trunks is grayish, but when broken 
the inner layers are a dull red-purple, as is also the thin, 
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WEEPING JUNIPER 
(Juniperus flaccida) 








ARIZONA CYPRESS 


(Cupressus arizonica) 


smooth, scaly bark of the branches. Pinon pine, Chisos 
oak, large-tooth maple (Acer grandidentatum), and the 
brilliant red-berried Texas ma- 
drona ( Arbutus texana) are some 
of its associates. Fortunately, 
probably the rough nature of the 
canyons where this cypress 
grows, in the Chisos Mountains, 
has saved the tree from timber 
thieves, for no signs of cutting 
were seen. The sapwood of 
Arizona cypress is of a_ pale 
straw-color and the heartwood is 
yellowish brown, of light weight, 
narrow-ringed, straight-grained, 
and splits easily. Dry, freshly 
cut wood has a cedar-like odor. 


THE RareEst TREE IN CHISOS 
MounvTAINS 
The weeping juniper (Juni- 
perus flaccida) is not only the 
rarest and least-known tree in the 
Chisos Mountains, but probably 
also in the United States. It is 
found nowhere else in the United 
States. Few people know of this 
unique and beautiful juniper, 
and fewer still, even among stu- 
dents of trees, have seen it grow- 
[Continued on page 317] 














The Leper’s Tree 


On the Small Island of Oahu, in the Pacific Ocean, the Hawaiian 


Government Is Growing Chaulmoogra Trees as a Source 


of Oil Valuable in the Treatment of Leprosy 


By C. S. Jupp 


Superintendent of Forestry, Hawaii 


T IS a long reach from Hawaii to Siam and to the 
winding Chindwin River and the Martaban Hills of 
Burma, but it was necessary to bridge this gap before 

the project of growing chaulmoogra trees for the produc- 
tion of oil could be started on a small island out in the 
Pacific Ocean, where by the scientific use of this promis- 
ing drug a winning fight is being waged in the relief of 
those afflicted with leprosy. 

The man who made this project possible was Mr. J. F. 
Rock. During a series of explorations for plant material, 
begun in 1920, Mr. Rock secured and forwarded to Hawaii 
seeds of the various chaulmoogra trees, the Hydnocarpus 
anthelmintica, from Bangkok, in Siam; the Kalaw (Ta- 
raktogenos Kursii), from near Mawlaik, in the upper 
Chindwin District of Burma, and the Hydnocarpus cas- 
tanea, from the Martaban Hills, in lower Burma. 


The seeds, packed in charcoal for the long journey, 
arrived in good condition, and were carefully raised in 
germinating flats, and then transplanted into individual 
pots and held for a year, when they were ready to be set 
out. The work of planting was done by the Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry with the co-operation of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

On the advice of Mr. Rock, the well-drained foothills 
in the Waiahole Forest Reserve, on the windward side 
of the island of Oahu, over the mountain range from 
Honolulu, were selected as the site for the plantation of 
these trees, which in about eight years, it is hoped, will 
begin to bear the round fruit packed with seeds from 
which this much-desired oil is obtained. 

The properties of chaulmoogra oil for the treatment 
of leprosy have been recognized from early Asiatic his- 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHAULMOOGRA PLANTATION, WAIAHOLE, OAHU, HAWAII. THE BUSHIER TREES ARE 
KOA TREES, PLANTED TO PROTECT THE CHAULMOOGRA 
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tory, and particularly in India it has been used as a pallia- 
tive. ‘Taken by way of the mouth, its administration was 
frequently attended by amelioration of the disease, al 
though this was nauseating and offensive to the stomach, 
and at best the action was slow. More became known 
about chaulmoogra oil in 1904, when Dr. F. B. 


determined the true origin and nature of the oil and 


Power 


succeeded in separating the physiologically active acids 
in the oil. 

In Hawaii, where the in- 
jection of chaulmoogra oil 
was tried at the Kalihi Lep- 
rosy Hospital by officers of 
the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the results led 
them to 


that a 
greater value 
could be obtained from the 
oil if the active agent or 
agents were isolated and the 
liquids made more suitable 
for intra-muscular or intra- 
venous injections. 

It was Dr. Arthur L. 
Dean, expert chemist, and 
now President of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, who in 
1918 stepped into the breach 
and answered the appeal to 
chemistry for the isolation 
of the most valuable cura- 
tive agent or active princi- 
ple in chaulmoogra oil. 
Months of intense study 
and 


believe 
therapeutic 


enthusiastic  experi- 
ment with special and costly 
apparatus resulted in the 
working out by fractional 
distillation, under high vac- 
uum, of the “Dean deriva- 
’ the separation of 
chaulmoogra oil into four 
fatty acid fractions, and 
then, on account of their 


tives,’ 


CHAULMOOGRA, 
PLANTED, 


insolubility, converting 
them into their ethyl esters, thus obtaining thinly fluid 
oils readily absorbable upon intramuscular injection. 

By a happy combination with the Territorial Board of 
Health and the U. S. Public Health Service, an excellent 
opportunity was afforded for the use of these derivatives 
in the Kalihi Hospital, near Honolulu, where the patients 
were under constant observation and control. Cases which 
improve to the point where the clinical signs have disap- 
peared and the bacillus can no longer be demonstrated are 
recommended for parole. There is no way of demon- 
strating that any person has been absolutely cured of 
leprosy, but the patients who are paroled are believed to 
be free from the disease. In the great majority of cases 
which became bacteriologically negative there has been no 
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TWO FINE YOUNG SPECIMENS OF GROWTH. THE 


THOUGH ONLY ONE 
HAS ATTAINED 
FEET EIGHT INCHES 


reappearance of the disease. During a period of fourteen 
months ended March 15, 1921, 50 per cent of the leprosy 
patients at the Kalihi Hospital have recovered as a result 
of this specialized treatment and have been paroled. Dur- 
ing the past five years over 260 patients have been dis- 
charged as cured. Only forty-five of these have returned 
on account of a recurrence of the disease. 
The oil now used for these derivatives is obtained from 
India, where it is pressed 
imported at 
It is hoped 


cold and is 
great expense. 
that within ten years Ha- 
waii will be supplying its 
own oil for the cure of this 
disease, from which the 
sting of dread and fear has 
been removed by the appli- 
cation of modern science. 
In starting the chaul- 
moogra plantation, the 
ground, where feasible, was 
first prepared by plowing 
and harrowing, and _ the 
wisdom of this treatment 
has been proven; for on 
such areas the chaulmoogra 
trees have made far better 
growth than they 
were merely set out in holes 
dug in the guava and lan- 
tana brush. The first plant- 
ings were made in Decem- 
ber, 1921, with 880 Hydno- 
carpus anthelmintica, and 
have been added to until a 
total of 2,390 trees of this 
species are now included in 
the plantation. The balance 
is composed of 850 Tarak- 
togenos Kurzii and 80 Hyd- 
nocarpus castanea. In ad- 
dition to these, 383 trees of 
the false chaulmoogra (Gy- 
nocardia odorata), which 
yields an oil different from 
chaulmoogra oil both in its physical characters and in its 
chemical composition, were planted on neighboring areas. 
The usual spacing adopted for the trees was 20 by 20 feet 
apart, but on some of the slopes a spacing as close as 


where 


YEAR 
A HEIGHT OF FOUR 


15 feet was used. 

The chaulmoogra trees have found their new home con- 
genial and have taken kindly to the red volcanic Hawaiian 
soil. They have suffered somewhat, however, from the 
effects of the strong trade winds, which have tended to 
blast their leaves. To offset this, the native koa tiee 
(Acacia koa), of ukulele fame, has been interplanted in 
the exposed sections of the plantation, and will be retained 
until they begin to crowd the chaulmoogra, when they will 
be thinned out. 
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The koa, which in Hawaii comes second in importance 
of the native trees after the ohia lehua, belongs to the 


THIS CHAULMOOGRA, THE HOPE OF THE LEPERS, 

IS PLANTED AT THE GOVERNMENT NURSERY AT 

HONOLULU; IT IS ONLY TWO YEARS OLD, BUT 
THIRTEEN FEET HIGH 





bean family. Its flat brown pods contain hard shiny 
seeds, about the size of an apple seed, which may lie dor- 
mant for years in the ground and then germinate and grow 
into trees. The first leaves on a koa seedling are com- 
pound, but these soon change into flattened leaf stalks or 
phyllodes, which are sickle-shaped and perform all the 
functions of a leaf. 

In youth the koa is a rapid grower, and since it grows 
best on well-drained soil, it was selected to form the pro- 
tective wind-break for the trees in this chaulmoogra plan- 
tation. Being a legume, it also has the propensity of im- 
proving the soil by fixing the free nitrogen of the air and 
adding it to the soil. 


The mature koa is one of the most stately of Hawaiian 
forest trees. When grown in the open, it develops a 
symmetrical spreading crown with a short, thick trunk 
which often reaches a diameter of ten feet at the ground. 
When grown closely in the wet forests, on good soil, the 
koa will attain a height of one hundred feet, with a clean, 
straight bole, without a branch for forty feet above the 
ground. It was from such trunks that the early Hawaiians 
fashioned their dugout canoes, which, with the addition of 
an outrigger, made very seaworthy crafts. The beautiful 
golden brown color and variegated grain of the wood 
makes the koa particularly prized for interior finish, furni- 
ture, and musical instruments, but the most accessible 
supplies of these trees have long since disappeared. 

In the Waiahole plantation the Hydnocarpus anthelmin- 
tica trees have made the best showing thus far, with an 
average height growth of three feet the first year from 
planting and a maximum growth of four feet eight inches. 
A two-year-old tree of this same species planted at the 
Government Nursery in Honolulu is now 13 feet high. 

There will soon be added to this plantation a new chaul- 
moogra tree from the Philippine Islands, where five species 
are found. This is the Hydnocarpus Hutchinsoni, from 
the seeds of which chaulmoogra oil is also said to be ex- 
tractable. 


The State Park Conference at Gettysburg 


HE value of state parks as an educational force for 

nature study and camping, as game preserves, and 

for the advancement of the cause of conservation 
will be emphasized at the Fourth National Conference on 
State Parks, at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, May 26, 27, 
28. Judge John Barton Payne, former Secretary of the 
Interior and for many years president of the Board of 
South Park Commissioners of Chicago, states that the 
program will cover a wider range than at the three prior 
annual conferences. 

The presiding officers at this fourth conference, besides 
Judge Payne, who is serving his fourth term as president, 
will be David Whitcomb, of Seattle, Washington, form- 
erly president of the National Park Association; Senator 
Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota; Dr. Henry C. Cowles, 
of Chicago, president of the Wild Flower Association of 
America, and J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, Penn- 


sylvania, president of the American Civic Association. 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, will be the 
principal speaker at the closing session of the conference, 
on May 28. 

The conference delegates, who are named by governors 
of states and who also come from all parts of the country 
as representatives of civic associations, are to make a tour 
of inspection of the Gettysburg battlefield and will visit 
Pen-Mar Park and other points of interest. 

Every tangent of the subject of state parks is to be pre- 
sented at the conference sessions. 

The objective of the conference is the realization of a 
system of national and state parks that will be separated 
by distances not to exceed 100 miles. 

The officers of the Conference, besides Chairman Payne, 
are Senator Peter Norbeck, vice-chairman; Miss Beatrice 
M. Ward, secretary; Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan, treasurer. 
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The Devil’s Flower Garden 


By Georce M. Hunt 


OME of the most grotesque and interesting forms of of mine timbers is certain soon to call public attention to 


plant life to be found grow away down under the the great amount of wood which goes to feed these under- 


ground, where few people ever see them. These ground plants. In years gone by, when wood was plenti- 

are the wood-destroying fungi, which grow on mine tim- ful throughout the country, the miner could get all the 
timbers he needed at 

his very door yard, 
and about all it cost 
was the labor. Now 
mine timbers are 
hauled hundreds of 
miles, sometimes thou- 
sands, before they 
reach their destina- 
tion. The timber costs 
more than it did years 
ago, and when high 
freight and labor costs 
are added, the timber 
bill for a mine of good 


bers wherever they 
find warmth and mois- 
ture. Their shapes 
are so strange and 
they stand out so 
boldly in the light of 
the miner’s lamp 
against the intense 
underground dark - 
ness that it requires 
little imagination to 
think of them as the 
flowers and vegetables 
of a satanic garden. 
A knowledge of their 
destructive effect upon 
the timbers on which 


size is big enough to 
cause the manage- 
ment some concern. 
WEIRD AND FANTASTICALLY FORMED “FLOWERS OF THE DEVIL” Mine operators are 

also beginning to won- 
der whether they will be able to get timber at any cost in 





they grow strengthens 
the simile that they 
are the home-grown 
products of the infernal regions,—flowers of the devil. 

The increasing difficulty of securing adequate supplies the vears not far away. 





A LONG, SNAKELIKE “FLOWER” 


A VERY COMMON TYPE OF UNDER- HANGING GARDENS OF HIS SA- WHICH WOULD LOOK MORE LIKE A 
GROUND FUNGOUS GROWTH TANIC MAJESTY—FIBROUS FUNGUS TOADSTOOL IF IT GREW ABOVE 
HANGING FROM ROOF TIMBERS GROUND 
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SHAPELESS FUNGOUS GROWTHS - 
SURE EVIDENCE THAT THE TIMBER 
IS BEING RAPIDLY DESTROYED 


als which lie buried be- 
neath the earth’s surface. 
Civilization brought steel 
and concrete to the min- 
er’s aid, and they have 
been of inestimable value ; 
but wood is still his main 
dependence for support- 
ing his drifts and tunnels, 
his tracks, his ore chutes, 
and his many other struc- 
tures both above and be- 
low ground. 

Like many other great 
industries, the mining in- 
dustry would find itself in 
a serious predicament if 
its timber supply were 
suddenly cut off. It is 
true, of course, that mines 
could operate in some 
fashion by using steel and 
concrete in place of wood, 
but the inconvenience and 
cost of depending entirely 
upon these substitutes 
would, in most cases, be 
so great that extensive 
operation would be eco- 
nomically impractical. 
Only the undeniable de- 
mands of a country starv- 
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A GREAT 
PORTING MATERIAL 





THREE FAIRYLIKE TOADSTOOLS 


GROWING OUT OF 


A TIE IN AN 


OLD UNUSED TRACK IN MICHIGAN 


Since time 1m- 
memorial wood 
has been indis- 
pensable to man 
in his struggle 
with Nature for 
the coal and met- 


ing for minerals 
and coal would 
permit  opera- 
tions at all, ex- 
cept in a_ few 
of the most fav- 
ored mines, and 


ING BEFORE IT BREAKS 





ADVANTAGE OF WOOD AS A MINE-SUP- 
IS ITS CHARACTERISTIC 
BENDING UNDER HEAVY LOADS AND GIVING WARN- 


OF 
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MEDUSA’S SNAKY LOCKS. IT RE- 

QUIRES LITTLE IMAGINATION TO 

INVEST THIS FUNGUS WITH MYTH- 
OLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


the cost of the products 
of the mines would be so 
great that it would neces- 
sitate radical readjustment 
of most of the manufac- 
turing industries of the 
country. 

Although the steel and 
concrete used by mines 
amounts to a considerable 
total, which will undoubt- 
edly grow larger, it is still 
only a small percentage of 
the material which goes 
underground for mine 
supports, and wood is used 
in enormous quantities. It 
is estimated that the 
annual consumption of 
wood for use underground 
is about 293,000,000 cubic 
feet—the equivalent of the 
present average annual 
growth on 23,000,000 
acres of forest land. 

Wood possesses many 
advantages. It is light of 
weight, but strong. It 
can be worked with the 
simplest tools and does 
not require great mechan- 
ical skill to fabricate it. 
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It is relatively inexpensive and easily obtainable. A very 
important consideration is that it yields slowly to heavy 
loads and gives warning by its cracking and snapping that 
it is about to break. This is a great advantage over ma- 
terials which break suddenly without warning, and thus 
not only unexpectedly let down tons of rock and debris to 
be cleared away, but also endanger the lives of the men. 

Roughly speaking, an underground mine is a system 
of main openings from which numerous secondary open- 
ings branch out. The main openings are generally re- 
quired in good working order for a reasonable number of 
years. The branch openings lead into the coal or ore 
bodies and are used only while mining is going on in the 
small area which they serve. This area may be mined 
out in a few months, the branch opening closed up, and 
a new one made near by. The timber in these temporary 
openings, having served its purpose, is usually abandoned 
when the opening is no longer required. As a rule, no 
attempt is made to salvage this timber, partly because of 
the danger involved and partly because the cost of the sal- 
vaged and partially decayed timber is likely to run weil 
up towards the cost of new timber or even exceed it. 

In some ‘important methods of mining, notably the 
caving system used in removing ore which occurs in very 
large bodies, the rock lying over the ore is kept slowly 
caving down from above, as slice after slice is removed 
from the top of the ore body. Here the gradual failure 
of the timber is a valuable property, as it holds up the load 
long enough to allow the ore to be removed, but finally 
gives way and allows the openings to close, which is 
exactly what the miner desires. 

Both of the above uses of wood in mines are destructive 
uses, and it is not necessary for it to have a long life to 
meet their requirements. There is no need, as a rule, 
therefore, to apply preservative treatment to timbers used 
in this way. In the main levels, however, and in shafts 
(when wood is used) a long life is usually desired from 
the wood. It is not known what percentage of the total 
timber used at mines goes into these places, but 20 per 
cent of the total used underground is considered a reason- 
able estimate. In addition to this, there are large, but 
unknown, quantities of timber, lumber, poles, and ties used 
in the tracks and structures above ground. The total 
amount of mining timber from which long life is desired 
is, therefore, considerably more than 58,000,000 cubic feet. 

As with every other material, however, the great ad- 
vantages of wood are offset in a measure by certain dis- 
advantages. Perhaps the chief of these is its liability to 
decay—that is, destruction by the wood-destroying fungi, 
which feed upon the wood substance. In the majority of 
mines conditions underground are very favorable to the 
growth of these fungi. The temperature is warm the 
year around and there is plenty of moisture. The absence 
of light seems to cause no concern to the fungi, for they 
appear to grow luxuriantly without it. In the worst 
places timber may rot out in a year. It is very common 
for the average life to be not over two or three years. 
Decay, then, to the miner is a matter for serious considera- 
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tion, and he can well afford to give thought to ways and 
means of preventing it. 

A number of mine operators who have studied the 
matter have found that the methods used by the railroads 
in preserving their ties and lumber are effective in pre- 
venting decay underground. Even the simpler non-pres- 
sure methods used for treating poles and posts will, if 
properly applied to short-lived mine timbers, make them 
last several times as long as they ordinarily would without 
treatment. This knowledge is spreading in the mining 
industry, and several mines have built wood-preserving 
plants within the last year or two. It is expected that 
many more will follow, as the mounting cost and scarcity 
of timber become more severely felt, and in the course of 
time his Satanic Majesty will be hard put to find a place 
to grow his flowers. 

From a timber-conservation standpoint the preservation 
of this timber is important. If it were all given a good 
treatment, its average life could be trebled at least. This 
would save at least 39,000,000 cubic feet of mine timber 
annually. A forest fire which destroyed such a large 
amount of timber would be considered a serious disaster. 
The waste through decay is so unobtrusive, however, that 


it receives little notice. 


Filtering Camp Water 
By F. H. Sweet 


ATER-FILTERS are 

equipment, yet there are times when they are use- 
ful; for a heavy rain will quickly make the water of moun- 
tain streams muddy, and boiling will not clear it. A 
lantern chimney, if you happen to have one, makes a good 
filter. It should first be thoroughly washed, of course; 
then one end is covered with three thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth, tied tightly around the groove in the glass; the 
chimney is filled with clean, fine sand, and one thickness 
of cheese-cloth is tied over the top. 

If you have a permanent camp near a stream, you can 
often filter muddy water by digging a hole in the sand of 
some convenient bar, or, if the bank is low enough, in that. 
The hole ought to be about ten feet away from the stream 
and, say, three feet square. Let it extend below the sur- 
face of the river as much over two feet as the maker has 
energy for—the deeper the better. The bottom and sides 
should be lined with stones and a frame covered with 
mosquito-netting should be made to fit over the mouth. 

Of course, if the stream has been contaminated by 
sewage, it should under no circumstances be used as a 
source for drinking water, even when filtered by this 


seldom included in camp 


device. 
Do not forget to dig a trench round your tent as soon as 


you have pitched it. The object of the trench is to keep 
the floor of the tent dry when it storms. If you put off 
attending to it, you may have to get up some time in the 
night and do the work in the rain. 
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Laying the Specter of Unconstitutionality 


By E. A. SHERMAN 


that the Federal Government is without constitu- 

tional power to purchase lands for forestry purposes. 
This impression and belief is directly and chiefly based 
upon a report by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, Sixtieth Congress, submitted May 12, 
1908; which report resulted in confining forest-land pur- 
chases to those “necessary for the regulation of the flow 
of navigable streams.” 

Since then any one who has had the vision or hardihood 
to suggest purchases primarily for forestry purposes, in 
such places as the formerly famous white-pine region of 
the Lake States or the longleaf pine region of the South, 
has always been told: “Oh, but that would be unconsti- 
tutional. The House Judiciary Committee went into that 
question thoroughly and decided that only purchases in 
aid of navigation are lawful.” The objection has usually 
been accepted as unanswerable. 

Recently, in considering the McNary-Clarke Bill, the 
writer had occasion to inquire into this oft-mentioned 
udiciary Committee report. To his great surprise he 
found that this “verboten’’ conclusion was largely based 
upon a complete misunderstanding of a certain court 
decision. In short, this specter of unconstitutionality is 
largely predicated on a most amazing error. The report 
contained six different opinions—three major and three 
minor. The major opinions, which are the only ones giv- 
ing authority for the conclusions reached, each laid great 
stress upon the then comparatively recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Kansas vs. Colo- 
rado (206 U. S., 46). 

Referring to this case, the leading opinion, which was 
signed by Hon. J. J. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, said: 

“And the court reached the conclusion that the United 
States, under the Constitution, could not for want of 
power reclaim arid land under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution or any other expressed power. There is 
practically no difference between reclaiming arid lands 
for agricultural purposes and acquiring arid lands for 
forestry purposes.” 

Of course, we all know now that the Supreme Court 
did no such thing. The truth is, that court has always 
sustained the constitutionality of the Reclamation Act, 
the most recent and sweeping decision being rendered 
by Chief Justice Taft November 12, 1923, in the case 
of Brown et al. vs. The United States. The point in- 
volved in the Kansas v. Colorado case was the Federal 
Government’s power to control the use of non-navigable 
waters within a state and in disregard of state law. 

Yet Mr. Jenkins further declared: “In Kansas v. Colo- 
rado the Supreme Court denied the right of the United 
States to reclaim arid lands,” and he concludes from this 
that nowhere in the Constitution can be found any 
power in the National Government to acquire lands for 
national forestry purposes, because “the case in Kansas 
v. Colorado and the question before your committee are 
absolutely identical.” 

It follows from the above that if the reasoning adopted 
by the Judiciary Committee was sound, then the numer- 
ous court decisions upholding the constitutionality of 
the Reclamation Act are tantamount to deciding that the 
purchase of lands for national forestry purposes is also 
constitutional. 


Fe: over fifteen years the impression has prevailed 


The other two major opinions also misread the Kansas 
v. Colorado decision. Hon. W. G. Brantley reported 
this case as “holding that the reclamation of arid land 
within a state is not within the constitutional power of 
Congress.” Hon. C. A. Littlefield, of Maine, came closer 
to the fact; but even he was wide of the mark in stating 
that, according to the Kansas v. Colorado case, “the 
United States had no constitutional power to provide for 
the irrigation of lands other than its own.” 

It is evident from the foregoing that while the commit- 
tee’s recommendations limited forest purchases to such 
as would aid in navigation and commerce, the reason- 
ing upon which its restriction was avowedly based was 
false—a fact which today any western schoolboy could 
vouch for. 

Consideration of the historical aspects of the problem 
is not without value. The committee acted largely in 
the dark and in an atmosphere of general hostility to 
National Forests. The constitutionality of the National 
Forests created from the public domain was even then 
being attacked by able jurists, and this question was not 
freed from doubt until the Supreme Court decided the 
Light case (220 U. S., 523). Nor was the committee 
itself free from the prevailing feeling of hostility, as is 
evidenced by the fact that of the eight members of the 
committee sitting in the House at the time the final record 
vote was taken on the Weeks Law, only one voted favor- 
able to the measure, while a second was paired in its 
favor. 

While completely misinterpreting the inapplicable 
Kansas v. Colorado case, one opinion which mentions 
the quite pertinent case of U. S. v. Gettysburg Railway 
Company (160 U. S., 668) brushes it aside as extreme. 
The other quotes it only as authority for the limited pur- 
chases recommended. In that case the court sustained 
the constitutionality of the law providing for acquiring 
and marking the Gettysburg battlefield and resorting to 
condemnation proceedings, even without the consent of 
the state. 

A complete discussion of the constitutional question 
involved in the bill for the acquisition of forest lands 
advocated by The American Forestry Association is not 
within the range of the writer’s capabilities. He does 
believe, however, that the above showing is sufficient to 
lay the ghost of the opinion of the Judiciary Committee 
as being longer worthy of consideration as a real obstacle. 
Apparently, this view is shared by the present member- 
ship of the Agricultural Committees of both Senate and 
House, as the question of the legality of section 6 of 
the McNary-Clarke Bill, authorizing the purchase of 
forest lands anywhere within the watersheds of naviga- 
ble streams for timber production, even though they may 
not be necessary for stream-flow regulation, was not 
even raised. 

Nor is it strange that such should be the attitude of 
Congress. We are consuming our forest resources four 
times as fast as we are growing new timber. This fact 
has been known for years; and various efforts have been 
made to meet the crisis through state action and individ- 
ual initiative, all without avail. The facts and needs have 
been verified by an exhaustive study made by a special 
committee from the Senate. That committee has re- 
ported that certain things must be done to prevent eco- 

[Continued on page 306] 
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Camp-fire Stories 


Forest Rangers 


The Elk Poachers of Sheep Mountain 


By Louis D. CouGHLIN 


HE Old Ranger threw down his cards on the red 
spread on the 
Rising, he kicked 


horse-blanket, which had _ been 
ground in lieu of a card table. 
a half a dozen unburnt ends of logs into the fire. 

“Boys,” he said, “having decided by the manly and 
honorable game of poker that the gentleman who goes 
by the salubrious title of Executive Assistant to the Su- 
pervisor is chosen to arise at 4:30 a. m. and prepare a 
hearty breakfast for all assembled, I move that he now 
relate the true facts bearing upon the capture of certain 
lawless gentlemen discovered in the act of killing elk on 
Sheep Mountain. Knocking around the hills, I’ve 
heard a dozen contrary versions of that little affair and 
my system just naturally craves truth.” 

The proposal met with instant approval, and the half 
dozen rangers, abandoning their places around the red 
horse-blanket, seated themselves around the red coals 
of the camp fire. The Executive Assistant to the Su- 
pervisor pivoted himself in his seat on the ground, thrust 
a convenient twig into the fire, and, pulling it out ablaze, 
calmly lighted his pipe. Above, a Wyoming sky looked 
down through the eyes of a million stars. 

“The Executive Assistant to the Supervisor feels highiv 
complimented by this confidence imposed in his veracity,” 
he remarked. “The story of the encounter with the elk 
poachers may sound like a tame affair to certain old- 
timers I need not name, but to yours truly it had the 
dark sign hung on the best movie thriller in the country. 
It all started, too, on a quiet Sunday afternoon. The 
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Executive Assistant, feeling the confinement of too much 
office work, was moving scenery in his front yard when 
along came Art Stebbins and Bob Raybold, two citizen 
friends, as it were, and suggested that for real exercise 
nothing is better than climbing Sheep Mountain. So we 
harnessed up the car, which carried us to the foot of 
Moonshine Gulch, where we parked it beside the road. 
Coming up to Moonshine Gulch, we had driven right 
through a band of sixty-seven elk—five two-pronged 
bulls and sixty-two cows—peacefully feeding near the 
foot of the mountain. They were so tame that Art 
stopped the car, got out, and took some snapshots. They 
hardly noticed him. Nine years before, the original 
twenty-two elk had been taken up the mountain by the 
Forest Service and released. Increasing in number, they 
had become tamer and tamer and now enjoyed the admi- 
ration and protection, so it was thought, of ranchmen and 
townsmen alike. 

“Well, to come to the story. We had climbed the crest 
of Sheep Mountain and were on our way down to the 
parked car, when suddenly—Crack, crack—came the re- 
port of two rifles. The Executive Assistant had a hunch. 

“ “By Jove! Some one’s shooting our elk! Get out the 
glasses quick,’ he said to Art, who was carrying them 
strapped around his shoulder. Through the binoculars 
the band of elk, huddled together on a ridge a mile to the 
south and a thousand feet below, could be clearly seen. 
The ridge extended easterly from the precipitous side of 
Sheep Mountain, and after about a mile lost itself in the 
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Laramie plains. Two of the elk could be seen lying on the 
ground—clearly shot. Suddenly there came another volley. 
The band, unaccustomed to gunshots, dazedly moved down 
the ridge toward a willow grove. Another shot. A cow elk 
threw back her head, staggered, and followed the band 
with halting, painful steps. Now one, then another threw 
back its head, until six were counted, all apparently hit in 
the fusilade. 

“Through the glass we surveyed the surrounding 
country for the hiding place of the poachers. From be- 
hind some rocks two men finally arose and began to stalk 
the band. Crouching low beyond the crest of the ridge, 
out of sight of the elk, but in plain view of the watchers 
high above, they sneaked downward and rounded the 
lower end just as the sorely wounded animal, trailing the 
band, was about to enter cover in the willows. 

“Kneeling, the poachers sighted their rifles and again— 
Crack, crack! But the effect was not observed, because 
the doomed animal was within the cover. Returning to 
their first kill, one of the poachers proceeded to dress a 
dead elk, while the other posted himself as lookout on 
top of the ridge. 

“*There’s another elk in the draw right under them— 

’ standing up, gut-shot,’ 
aa said Art, as he handed 
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LY _# the glasses to the 
Forest Officer. 
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WE HAD CLIMBED THE CREST OF SHEEP MOUNTAIN AND WERE ON OUR WAY 

DOWN TO THE PARKED CAR, WHEN SUDDENLY—CRACK, CRACK!—CAME THE 

REPORT OF TWO RIFLES. THE EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT HAD A HUNCH. “BY 
JOVE!” HE EXCLAIMED, “SOME ONE’S SHOOTING OUR ELK” 





“Unable to move, it stood there in mortal agony. The 
poachers must have seen it, but did not choose to put it out 
of its misery. While we could distinguish the color of 
the clothing worn by the ‘murderers’ and could see their 
rifles, the distance was too great for identification. The 
sun was going down and darkness coming on. The 
poachers’ means of transportation could not be discovered. 
It was apparent that, whatever it was, its location lay 
beyond the poachers and not toward, nor behind the 
witnesses. 

“A council was held. ‘The first impulse was to descend 
directly upon the poachers and place them under arrest. 
This plan was abandoned because of the risk of discovery, 
which would be followed by the poachers getting away 
and leaving the witnesses with the dead elk and without 
the killers. Moreover, between them the witnesses had 
but one gun, a ‘pea-shooter,’ which was brought along 
for rabbits. 

“Finally a plan was adopted. The three witnesses 
sneaked down a draw under cover of scattering trees. 
At the bottom they waited what seemed an interminable 
time for darkness to grow, so they could cross an inter- 
vening ridge without being seen by the lookout poacher. 

“When the car was reached we coasted down an in- 
cline about a mile to the flat below, and without lights 
reached the main road at a point twenty miles from 
Laramie at 6 o’clock. 

“Thirty-five minutes later the State Deputy Game 
Warden of the district reported at the Forest Supervisor’s 
office. 

“Having oiled and gassed his car while Art and the 
Executive Assistant bolted a hasty. supper the Game 
Warden was ready to start a few minutes after 7 o'clock. 
As the three men were about to leave the Supervisor’s 
office, in came Forest Ranger Williams and Forest Assist- 
ant Harmon. 

“*Want a little excitement to relieve the tedium, 
fellers?? asked the Executive Assistant. 

“Sure,” came the immediate response. 

‘Well, come on and pile in,’ and the return trip, which 

developed thrills beyond expectation, was begun. 

“It was pitch dark, as the Deputy’s car bowled 

along the Rocky Mountain Highway, doing 
forty per. 

‘We'll stop and search every car 

we meet,’ said the Deputy. ‘Those 


Dl ~~ fellows are town men. Probably had 


information that I was out north to- 
day, and so they went west. Ranch- 
ers would not pull a deal like that 
on Sunday.’ 

“Only one empty Ford 
was checked in nineteen 
miles. As the twentieth 
mile was entered, two bright 
lights were descried far 
ahead. There was_ unani- 
mous presentiment in the 
Deputy’s car that they illumi- 
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nated the way of the poachers. The hunch proved 
good. 

“At the point where the cars would meet there was no 
object—bridge, culvert, or curve—of which the officers 
might have taken advantage. Moreover, for several miles 
the road is straight and wide enough for three cars to pass. 

“Better put your 
car across the road in 
front of them,’ sug- 
gested the Executive 
Assistant to the Dep- 
uty. 

“ ‘No. Got her ram- 
med once doing that 
very thing. Have to 
use judgment, too, in 
holding up a car on 
the highway and in 
the dark. I'll turn her 
around, so if we fail 
to stop them, there 
won’t be any delay in 
making the turn; also, 
the lights will shine on 
me to show them I 
have no gun when I 
hail them, and to give 
them a chance to rec- 
ognize an officer.’ 

“Suiting action to 
word, the Deputy 
swung his car about 
two-thirds around and 
got out in front, on 
one side, while the 
Executive Assistant took a similar position on the other. 

“The approaching car was making time. At twenty 
yards the officers signaled with their flashlights, the only 
result of which was more speed, a sharp swerve as the 
Deputy’s car was passed, and quick, long jumps by the 
officers to keep from being run over. 

“We want to interview those birds!’ cried the Execu- 
tive Assistant. 

“We do,’ returned the Deputy, as he jammed down 
the accelerator, and the chase was on. 

“The poachers had gained a fair start, and their red 
tail light almost disappeared in the dust and darkness. 
The Deputy’s speedometer soon registered seventy, and in 
three miles the red tail light loomed larger and larger. 
Finally the Deputy’s car was almost upon them. 

“‘Guess we're going to get them,” said 
Williams. 

“*T got their license number,’ chorused Harmon and Art. 

“«They’re stopping!’ some one said, as the Executive 
Assistant, in the right front seat, loosened his .45 in its 
holster. 

“And then the right fore door of the poachers’ sedan 
opened. A rifle barrel protruded. A man with a hunting 
cap could be seen training the rifle on the pursuers. The 


Ranger 





RETURNING TO THEIR FIRST KILL, ONE OF THE POACHERS 
PROCEEDED TO DRESS A DEAD ELK, WHILE THE OTHER 
POSTED HIMSELF AS LOOKOUT ON THE TOP OF THE RIDGE 
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high-powered bullet struck close to the Deputy’s right 
front tire, fortunately missing the mark or the officers 
would probably have been ditched. Again the poachers’ 
car leaped forward and the chase, at terrific speed, was 
resumed. 
“*T looked at Squeeky Nelson’s ranch and saw Wy- 
more’s,’ Ranger Wil- 
liams afterwards 


stated. The two 
ranches are three 
miles apart. 

The limit of the 


Deputy’s car was just 
over seventy, which 
was maintained, and 
near Laramie the 
Deputy’s party began 
to creep up. 

“Coming into Lara- 
mie the highway 
the Laramie 
River on a steel bridge 
barely wide enough 
for two cars to pass. 
Among autoists, a 
rule of courtesy de- 
mands that the first on 
the bridge has right of 
way, and the other car 
waits. As the killers 
approached this 
bridge, an auto travel- 
ing in the opposite 
direction beat them 
to the bridge, and 
the Deputy caught up—almost, but not quite. 

“*Jump their running board,’ yelled the Deputy to the 
Executive Assistant, and yours truly swung out ready to 
make the leap. Both men thought that the car on the 
bridge would block the way of the poachers. As the 
Forest Officer was about to make the leap, the poachers’ 
The car on the bridge had gotten over, 
permitting it to pass. At the same instant, the Deputy, 
sensing the situation, ‘stepped on the gas.’ The Executive 
Assistant, poised for the leap onto the poacher car, was 
catapulted into the air. Right then and there yours truly 
left the party. But fool for luck. Lit on my head and 
didn’t get hurt. From here on I’m naturally giving you 
facts second hand, but facts nevertheless. 

“Once across the bridge, the Deputy’s car had the more 
pep. With his two left wheels over the shoulder of the 
grade, he drew alongside, but the poachers crowded him 
over into the ditch, nearly wrecking both cars. 

“A turn was made into the street next in importance to 
the main one of the town. Hard pressed, the poacher 
gunman again trained his rifle on the officers. Just as 
Ranger Williams, who had crawled into the front seat 
unwillingly vacated by the Executive Assistant, broke 
out the windshield with the Deputy’s high-powered rifle in 
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car shot forward. 
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hand, the poacher blazed away. The flashes were right 
in the faces of the officers, but the bullets went overhead 
until the poacher’s magazine was emptied. Meanwhile 
Ranger Williams, who, by the way, is barred from all the 
turkey shoots in his district, got in execution. In the 
darkness and dust and with both cars running wild, he put 
a shot fairly through the middle of the fugitive’s gas tank, 
but too high to drain it. He failed to hit a tire, and 
finally had to desist because of danger to pedestrians. 

“Right through the street raced the cars. A bewildered 
citizen got in the Deputy’s way; then a car on an inter- 
secting street, giving the poachers a two-block lead. They 
switched off their lights and dodged up a side street, while 
the officers played them for going right through the town 
to the country beyond, so they could dispose of the evi- 
dence. ‘Played,’ because the officers could not swear that 
dead elk were actually in the car. 

“While all this was going on, the ‘casualty’ regained his 
feet and picked a handful of hard-road gravel out of his 
eye andear. An eighth of a mile to the nearest telephone 
was made in nothing, flat. Raising the sheriff’s office, he 
gave him the license number of the poachers’ car and ex- 
plained the circumstances. 

“When the Deputy, finding that the poachers had given 
him the slip, doubled back to the court-house, the sheriff 
was ready with the information. An hour or so later the 
owner of the poacher car, a prominent business man, and his 
partner in crime, another P. B. M., were apprehended, but 
not until they had cached the evidence and changed clothes. 


Scouts Stage Forest 


N APRIL 21 the Boy Scouts of Washington 
() helped the Forest Service celebrate Forest Pro- 

tection Week with a pageant and tableau em- 
phasizing the annihilation of the “Demon of Forest 
Fires” and a trial of “Careless Camper and Careless 
Smoker.” 

At 10:30 the Scouts passed in review before President 
Coolidge, in front of the Executive offices, carrying ban- 
ners with slogans and drawing floats, all stressing the 
destruction of forests by fire. Standing with the Presi- 
dent were Senators from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and members of the House of Representa- 
tives, who selected as prize-winners the most effective ban- 
ners and floats and the most striking slogans on the de- 
structiveness of forest fires from those carried by each 
troop. These prizes, supplied by The American Forestry 
Association, were: Ist, Radiola III two tube radio receiver 
with tubes and head phones; 2nd, Parts for bulb radio set, 
suitable for use in troop room or camp; 3d, A Stanley 
tool-chest containing twelve tools; 4th, Red Cross First 
Aid kit; 5th and 6th, Boy Scout binoculars, and 7th, 
8th, gth, roth, and 11th Stonebridge Collapsible candle 
lanterns. 

The Scouts marched on to the Sylvan Theater, south 
of the Washington Monument, where an effective tableau 
was staged. From a thousand to fifteen hundred Scouts 


“In a few minutes the Deputy had them both ‘coming’ 
and ‘going.’ An offer to plead guilty to illegal killing of 
elk, provided the shooting charge was not pressed, was 
accepted. They took the Deputy out to their cache and pro- 
duced eight quarters of cow elk, and the following morn- 
ing they paid $200 each to the State of Wyoming. 

“But the punishment did not end with the payment of 
the fines. By no means. The news, first one item and 
then another, leaked. The local paper carried a red-hot 
editorial. The citizens at last awakened to the need for 
game-law enforcement. The Supervisor’s office was 
swamped for a week with callers. Even men who were 
not above nipping a grouse or a deer expressed their indig- 
nation in no uncertain terms. ‘About as much sport as 
shooting milch cows’; “Take their licenses away and give 
them none for five years’; ‘Put teeth in the game laws’; 
‘If it only costs $200 to kill one of these elk, why spend 
$500 on a trip to Jackson Hole,’ and such expressions were 
heard at every turn. One ancient citizen put in several 
days between the offices of the Prosecuting Attorney, the 
District Judge, and tle Supervisor trying to induce fur- 
ther prosecution. It was not until he admitted that he 
failed to provide a cover for his ashpit, as required by 
city ordinance, that he desisted. Ranchers came to town 
and published notices prohibiting hunting on their prem- 
ises. Friends of the poachers were disgusted with them. 
And all this only a few years after a citizen had been 
turned loose when he admitted his guilt and had offered 
to plead guilty.” 
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took part in the action, which centered about a “Careless 
Camper” and a “Careless Smoker,” and the result of their 
letting the “‘Demon of Fire” get away in the woods, utterly 
destroying the green forests. These actors were shown 
leaving the scene just as the “Forest Ranger” arrived, in 
time to trace without doubt the origin of the fire. Seeing 
the destruction caused by carelessness, the ranger jumped 
on his horse, overtook the culprits, and hauled them back 
under arrest. The next scene showed the trial of the 
careless ones, the court-room filled by the “General Pub- 
lic,” representatives of the “Forest Service,” the “Boy 
Scout Committee,” etc. Without retiring the jurymen 
leaped to their feet and announced the unanimous verdict 
of “Guilty!” The “Judge” then passed sentence and the 
culprits were led off the stage. 

The head of the “Boy Scouts” announced that a troop 
of Scouts has been sent out to bring in the “Demon of 
Forest Fires.” They came on, dragging the “Demon,” 
which was making strenuous efforts to get away. It was 
finally subdued, smothered by members of the Scouts, 
and burned in effigy. This ended the tableau. 

It was followed by an inspirational talk by Secretary 
Wallace and the awarding of the prizes given by the 
American Forestry Association. The Scouts then gave 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag, and the exercises ended 
by the singing of “America.” 

















A Monument to the Memory of the Argonauts 


By THEoporE M. KNAPPEN 


Research Bureau, National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


N an eventful 15th of March, seventy-three years 
ago, there arrived in San Francisco a young man 
from Washington, Maine, named Joseph Russ. 

Five months before he had yielded to the California gold 
fever, which was then sweeping over the world, and took 
passage on the good ship Midas via Cape Horn. Though 
the young man had the gold fever, it did not displace his 
New England foresight, and on the way he purchased a 
large quantity of flour, which he took to San Francisco 
with him. He _ also 
took with him from 
New England what 
would today be called 
a “knock-down” house 
—in other words, a 
building in 
which needed only 
joining for erection. 
His idea was to open 
a grocery store, with 
flour as his main 
stock. But the gold 
rush was too alluring 
when he reached San 
Francisco, so he sold 
his building and flour 


sections, 
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perously and built up in after years a great estate of lands, 
forests, pastures, horses, sheep, and cattle. Mr. Russ 
died in 1886 at the age of 61. 

Recently his widow, Zipporah Patrick Russ, dedicated 
to his memory a monument that is in part already 2,000 
years old and that may be expected to survive so long 
as the world endures as it is. This memorial was a gift 
to the State of California, for the Humboldt State Red- 
wood Park, of 166 acres of virgin redwood forest near 


Orick, in Humboldt 

_ County. The land 

} Wun daar hae — a presented to the state 
” - . by Mrs. Russ contains 


nearly 30,000,000 feet 
of standing redwood 
timber, besides  sev- 
eral million feet of 
other species, and its 
money value is not 
far from $120,000. 
One of the trees in 
the grove is thought 
to be possibly the 
largest Sequoia sem- 
pervirens in existence, 
as it measures more 
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at a small profit, and 
in company with six 
other men bought a 
boat and started up 
the river to Sacramento and the diggings. 
was sold and Russ proceeded to White Oak Springs, 
where he took charge of a small sawmill. This was the 
beginning of a California career which proceeded pros- 


There the boat 





REPRODUCTION OF A QUAINT DAGUERREOTYPE OF JOSEPH " 
AND ZIPPORAH RUSS, WITH THREE OF THEIR CHILDREN, 1n 


MADE IN THE EARLY DAYS 


than twenty-one feet 
diameter. The 
tract is still in its 
primeval state and 
many of these acres have probably never been trodden by 
the foot of man. Mrs. Russ stipulated that the timber 
on this memorial tract should never be cut or destroyed, 
but that it should be forever kept in its natural condi- 
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tion—an injunction favored by the fact that mature red- 
wood trees are practically fireproof. 

A bronze tablet affixed to a boulder in the grove at the 
time of the ceremonial dedication, September 2, 
the following inscription: 


contains 


“This Grove 
Is a Memorial to the 
Pioneers of Humboldt County 


A Gift to the State of California 
June 5, 1923 
From Zipporah Russ, a Pioneer of 18 
Who crossed the plains from Illinois 1& 
Leaving May 6, arriving Oct. 26. 


3 


In memory of her husband 
Joseph Russ, a Pioneer of 1852 
Who leaving Maine November, 1849 
Came around the Horn, arriving March 1850.” 


a 


ren rae Fo 


A SECTION OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
TO HER HUSBAND AND CALIFORNIA’S PIONEERS. 


FARED FORTH WITH HIM INTO AN 
SHOWS 


REDWOOD GROVE GIVEN BY 


MRS. RUSS AS SHE 
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In speaking of the gift, Mr. J. D. Grant, of San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Save 
the Redwoods League, remarked that the gift of a red- 
wood forest by Mrs. Russ in memory of her husband and 
the other pioneers with whom he worked to build up the 
California commonwealth was peculiarly fitting. “The 
redwoods, or Sequoia sempervirens,” he said, “are typ- 
ically Californian. They are found only in this state, 
and every lover of California’s natural charm, whether a 
newcomer or one who has been here since pioneer times, 
appreciates the need of saving representative tracts of 
this fast-disappearing species. The Russ family, who 
have held this valuable timber for years, have made this 
gift out of their love for the redwoods and their desire to 
share their beauty with their fellow-citizens for all time.” 

ntinued on page 306] 
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MRS. RUSS TO THE STATE AS A MEMORIAL 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO ZIPPORAH RUSS, THEN A YOUNG 
GIRL OF SIXTEEN, TOOK HER COURAGE IN HER TWO HANDS, MARRIED 
UNKNOWN LAND—THE 


THE 
WILDERNESS OF 
LOOKS TODAY 


MAN OF HER CHOICE, AND 
THE WEST. THE OVAL INSET 








A Forest Without Benefit of Clergy 


AN UNIQUE PROVISION OF THE WILL OF JOHN BRYAN BANS RELIGIOUS SERVICES FROM A 


BEAUTIFUL FORESTED TRACT GIVEN THE STATE OF OHIO 


By A. K. CHENOWETH 


HEN John Bryan hired men to drive keg after keg of long spikes into 
the magnificent trees on his estate at Riverside, Clark County, Ohio, in 
rebellion against the era of mad commercialism which, he declared, was 
measuring everything in dollars and cents, he set the stage for an interesting 
controversy which has been waged in and out of the state capitol for almost five 
vears. Happily, it recently has been adjusted, and by the adjustment the people 
of Ohio are the possessors of one of the most beautiful tracts in the Middle West. 
John Bryan had long been known as the eccentric sage of Riverside. He was 
immensely wealthy, but the source of his money was for many years a matter of 
keen speculation. His rebellion against commercialism was only one of his many 
peculiarities, but on this subject his feelings were most intense. He swore that 
the great trees which forested his estate of 500 acres should never fall the victim 
of man’s greed for money—neither while he lived nor afterwards. To make sure 
of the latter, he had his trees heavily rifted with spikes that would bring to grief 
the best steel saws. 
Some years later—in 1918—John Bryan, millionaire and philosopher, died, 
and when his will was probated public interest was drawn to this item: 
“My Riverside farm, consisting of 500 acres, more or less, situated southeast 
from and near Yellow Springs, Ohio, I give and bequeath to the State of Ohio, 








BEAUTIFUL ROCK FORMATIONS, TYPICAL OF THOSE FOUND BY THE THOUSANDS ALONG THE TRAILS ON 
THE FIVE-HUNDRED-ACRE ESTATE 
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RANCE TO THE GORGE OF THE LITTLE MIAMI RIVER, JUST AT THE EDGE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


TRACT COMPRISING THE ESTATE 


conditioned that said farm be cultivated by the state as a forestry, botanic and 
wild animal reserve, and experiment station, and call it after my full name, the 
John Bryan Natural History Reserve, and conditioned, further, that my body 
and my wife’s body shall never be disturbed nor the tombs molested on said 
reserve; and it is further conditioned that the State of Ohio shall not allow or 
establish any religious public worship to be practiced or promulgated on said 
reserve ; nor shall the state exclude from said reserve well-behaved people of any 
race or color in the world.” 

Should the state accept this gift? Public sentiment was divided, and the thing 
which caused the schism was the sentence containing these words: “and it is 
further conditioned that the State of Ohio shall not allow or establish any religious 
public worship to be practiced or promulgated on said reserve.”” The controversy 
waged from one year to another. Two governors, Cox and Davis, refused the 
gift because the will banished religious services from the property. The last 
Buckeye legislature again voted to accept the John Bryan Reserve, and when 
Governor Donahey vetoed the measure of acceptance the legislature put an end 
to the controversy by passing the measure over the governor’s veto. 

John Bryan’s reason for excluding religious services from the property willed 
to the state is said to have been due to his being annoyed from time to time by 
camp meetings and chautauquas held near his home. He is said to have contended 
that such meetings stir up dissension. Another clause of his will provided that 
unless the state accepted the property under the conditions imposed it should be 
sold and the proceeds used for furthering the beliefs of Bryan. It was, there- 
fore, a case of the state accepting the tract under the terms of the will or of losing 
it altogether. 

The state will use the tract as a public park and forest, where it will carry on 
extensive experiments supplemental to the Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster. 
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It will also be developed as a fish and game reserve. The 
area is especially remarkable for its virgin forests, its 
great variety of wild flowers and shrubs and its natural 
topography. Because of its wild and rugged nature and 
its well-watered character, it is well adapted not only to 
recreation, but to the growing of forests and the propaga- 
tion of game. Stu- 
dents of geology, for- 
estry and botany, as 
well as nature-lovers, 
have in the Bryan for- 
est a place rich in all 
forms of natural life 
and in formations val- 
uable for geological re- 
search. The state’s ex- 
periments on the tract, 
it is planned, will be of 
the most advanced type 
and should provide in- 
formation of great 
value to the state in 
the handling of its 
forests. 

According to Dean 
Cc. G. Shatzer, of 
Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, the pre- 
serve is a striking ex- 
ample of water erosion, 
when the great glaciers 
began to dissolve after 
covering this portion 
of the country about 
50,000 years ago, the 
water following certain 
rock cleavages. <A 
limestone fissure pro- 
vided a line of least re- 
sistance, in which thou- 
sands of years of water 
erosion created the 
beauty of the Little 
Miami Valley in Ohio, 
of which the John 
Bryan estate is a por- 
tion. President Arthur 
C. Morgan, of Antioch 
College, declares that 
the Bryan tract in- 
cludes more varieties 
of native trees and 
shrubs than any other similar area in the United States. 

In recognition of the many interesting features offered 
by the tract, the Ohio State Forestry Association held its 
annual meeting there last summer, and all who attended 
were deeply impressed by the beauty of the area and the 
wealth of the forest growth. 

But Ohio’s newest forest is not adapted to automobile 
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THESE GREAT ROCK FORMATIONS ARE FOUND IN THE 

WOOD AND GRASS LAND ADJOINING THE RIVER—ROCKS sia. It is 208 feet long, 

WHICH HAVE UNDOUBTEDLY WITHSTOOD THOUSANDS 
OF YEARS OF FROST AND WATER EROSION 


traffic. One must go afoot to get to the heart of the 
region and to appreciate its value from all standpoints. 
The gorge of the Little Miami River, which is near the 
Bryan estate, must also be reached on foot, and it is the 
hope of many people that the state may in time be able 
to add this natural wonder to the state-owned property. 

Of John Bryan, the 
sage of the Bryan farm 
and of Riverside, as he 
was called, much could 
be written. He was so 
entirely different from 
all other men that resi- 
dents of that part of 
the state are unable to 
point to any one respect 
in which he was differ- 
ent. He was a poet, an 
inventor, and by nature 
a Bohemian. 
tense interest in the 
welfare of his fellow- 
men at times created 
much antagonism. For 
many years his hobby 
was alfalfa, and he as- 
pired to be known as 
the “Alfalfa King.” He 
spent countless thou- 


His in- 


sands of dollars in ex- 
perimental work which 
he conducted. He de- 
veloped a new plow, in- 
tended to solve the dif- 
ficulty of turning at the 
corner of a field, and 
spent thousands of dol- 
lars uselessly in  en- 
deavoring to promote it 
as a commercial ven- 
ture. His barn is con- 
sidered the largest and 
most remarkable in the 
entire State of Ohio 
and one of the most un- 
usual in the country. 
It is reported to be sec- 
ond in size only to that 
of the late Czar of Rus- 


130 feet wide, and 75 
feet high; has five 
floors, eight faucets of clean spring water, will accommo- 
date 100 horses or 200 cattle, and was built to hold 2,000 
tons of alfalfa, which he expected to produce on his farm. 
The barn is considered impractical and the inscription on 
the walls includes these words: “The cost is unknown.” 
A recent “L,” addition to the barn is much larger than 


most of the barns in the state. 
[Continued on page 317] 











Bears in Camp 


By CHARLES E. BRADNER 


FOREST ranger stationed at a lumber camp far 

back in the mountains of Montana and commis- 

sioned to scale logs cut from Uncle Sam’s forests 
{ had just completed his noonday meal atop a deck of logs. 
Leaving a few remnants of his lunch, he descended the 

rollway to scale a log which he had overlooked. It was 

a short log, almost hidden from view in a hole beneath 

the deck. In his endeavor to reach the end of the log 

with his scale rule, the ranger squeezed and worked his 

way into the hole. Prone on his back, he was working his 

way out, when near the edge of the rollway he glanced sky- 

ward and found himself looking up into the face of a huge 

brown head with piercing eyes and lolling, red tongue. 





ONE OF BUSTER’S FAVORITE HAUNTS—THE 
OVERFLOWING HORSE TROUGH 


“Woof!” Dirt and bark flew from the ranger’s hob- 
nailed shoes, as he retreated back into the hole, and a stop- 
watch could not have recorded the brief time in which he 
scrambled into an opening in the logs hardly large enough 
to lodge a sixteen-inch log. He came out on the other side 
of the deck, his hair on end and a triple dose of perspira- 
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ation beading his 
face. Sitting 
calmly on the top 
of the logs, 
munching the 
rangers un- 
finished lunch, 
and watching 
him with squint- 
ing piglike eyes, BROWNIE POSES FOR HIS PHOTOGRAPH 
squatted a large 
brown bear. The bear seemed to be enjoying the peculiar 
ground-hog antics of the ranger about as much as the 
morsels from the lunch. The ranger, encouraged by dis- 
tance and the discovery that the huge face did not belong 
to a “silver tip,’ opened an attack with stones, and the 
bear finally shambled off into the cover of the woods. 
That was the beginning of “Brownie,” as he was after- 
wards called. The lumber camp was situated in a draw 
about a mile below the scene of Brownie’s first appear- 
ance. The camp was bounded on one side by Cedar Creek 
and on the other by a steep rock slide. Some seventy-five 
men were employed by the company. On the following 
day Brownie repeated his visit to the forest ranger, scal- 
ing logs on the rollways, and then on a June evening, just 
before dark, he made his first official call at the lumber 
camp, a mile below. He came down over the upper edge 
of the rock slide, and of course the loggers tumbled out 
to see him. Some raided the cook-house of its delicacies, 
and Brownie enjoyed a large evening with cookies and 
honey-soaked bread, which the men threw up to him. 





BROWNIE AT EASE, PATIENTLY WAITING FOR 
THE HONEY TO POUR 
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back the 
evening and every evening 
thereafter, until finally he 
adopted the camp as his board- 
ing place, came and went freely, 


Brownie came next 


and was fed by all. 

When first seen, Brownie was 
shaggy and thin, but after 
several weeks of camp life he 
filled out wonderfully, and for 
all his yearling days he tipped 
the scale in the neighborhood 
of two hundred pounds. 
Brownie’s slick and_ well-fed 
appearance must have been the 
envy of all beardom, because 
one noon a big, dark cinnamon 
bear appeared on the rock slide, 
sniffed the air, and cautiously 
sidled down toward camp. He 
was rewarded by the discovery 
of a half-eaten hunk of beef 
which Brownie had left. This 
he bolted and frightenedly lum- 
bered back into the woods. But 





BROWNIE WALKS THE STRAIGHT 
AND NARROW 


the bear reappeared, accom- 
panied by two cubs several back under cover, away from the sus- 
months old. picious-looking menfolk, but the aroma 











Mother bear 
endeavored 


of honeyed bread wafted up to their 
wiggling nostrils was enough to 


to herd start them down over the rocks. 
her off- Almost into camp they came. 
spring 


3 


oe. 
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One 


mother bear right on their tails. 
cub, slower than the other, received a 
cuff, and scampered whimpering back 
into the timber ; the other cub, frightened 
now by the demonstrated anger of its 
appearance 


mother and the sudden of 





* 






ay 





THE LUMBER CAMP AT CEDAR CREEK, WHERE, AFTER BROWNIE’S FIRST APPEARANCE, HE SOON BECAME A 


FAMILIAR FIGURE. 


IN FACT, IT BECAME BEFORE LONG HIS FAVORITE BOARDING PLACE AND HE WAS 


SOON THE PET OF THE MEN. THE INSET SHOWS THE BIG BROWN MOTHER OF THE TWO CUBS MENTIONED 


IN THE STORY 
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many two-legged 
creatures, scram- 
bled up a white- 
pine tree near 
camp. The tree 
towered some 
eighty feet, but 
J ohnnie bear, 
slapped once ‘in 
the rear by 
mother, made 
short work, as 
he pulled himself 
into the very top 





THIS CHAP WEIGHED IN THE 

NEIGHBORHOOD OF 600 POUNDS 

AND WAS THE LARGEST BLACK 

BEAR SEEN FOR MANY YEARS IN 
THE CUR D'ALENE 


of the pine, and there he remained, 

swaying with the wind, squalling and 

much afraid. Things quieted down 

after the men had gone to work, and 

finally the cub backed down the tree 

and hurried for the woods and chas-— 
tisement. 

Brownie must have been an advo- 
cate of advertising, because within the next month as 
many as nine different bears, ranging from cubs to a five- 
hundred-pound black bear, visited the camp. Five bears 
—Brownie, of course; Buster, another yearling; the old 
she bear and her two cubs—became regular daily cus- 
tomers, while the huge black bear came down into camp 
possibly once a week. 





BROWNIE AND THE BULL-COOK PREPARING TO 
SAW A LOG 


Buster and Brownie became regular pets, sometimes 
remaining about camp all day. Brownie tamed so easily 
that he even entered the bunk-houses on inspection trips. 
He thought nothing of stretching out full length in a saw- 
dust pile several feet from the road to watch the men and 
horses, for the horses, too, soon became accustomed to 
the bears. The camp’s facilities were made use of by 
Brownie and Buster. Sometimes they bathed in the 
creek, but preferred to squeeze themselves in the water- 
ing trough, much to the consternation of the barn boss, 
who had all he could do to keep them out. 

The bears seemed to take an especial liking to the bull- 
cook (choreman) and to the camp foreman’s fourteen- 
year-old son. The bull-cook in his daily chores had an 





A TUG OF WAR—EXERCISING EVERY BIT OF POWER AT THE MAN’S 
COMMAND, WHILE THE BEAR HOLDS THE CHUNK OF MEAT EASILY 


WITH ONE PAW 


interested and curious follower in Brownie. Logs to be 
sawed for cook-house use were rolled up on skids, and as 
the bull-cook measured off the proper stove lengths, 
Brownie, atop the log, would follow down the entire 
length, sniffing assent to each measurement. As the bull- 
cook would prepare to saw, Brownie would stretch out 
full length, grasp the log, and quiver with delight to the 
log’s trembling as the saw cut through. Bob, the fore- 
man’s son, was on intimate terms with most of the bears, 
feeding and rubbing them at any time. He was the only 
one who could feed the dark-red she bear, while the writer 
of this article held the privilege of feeding the big black 
bear. 

After several months of camp confiscation by the bears, 
the cook became exacting in food distribution and the 
bears were not so welcome. Up to this period the refuse 
boxes had not been tampered with, but the bears seemed 
to sense their unwelcomeness and so only nightly raids 
were made by the majority. 

As fall approached, the bears became restless and 
Brownie and Buster only made daylight appearances. The 
opening day of the hunting season marked the last visita- 
tion of the wiser bears. It would seem that men who 
had fed and been amused by the antics of wild creatures 
would not think of taking their lives as soon as the kill- 
ing season opened, and yet several pets were murdered for 


[Continued on page 305] 
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Mother’s Tree 


Lovely white birch, ‘“‘Mother’s Tree,” 
Honored you shall surely be. 


Like her hair, your snowy stem, 
Gleaming white and ever whiter, 
As the years your life enrich. 

Like her arms, so brooding, tender, 
Softly sheltering arms you reach 

To the small, wild birds— protecting 
From the storms of life. 

Like her garments—dainty, fine, 
Gown of lacelike leaves you flutter 
To the sweet wind’s song. 


Lovely) white birch, ““Mother’s Tree,” 
Honored, honored, you shall be. 


Photograph Copyright.J. Carleton Bicknell 








The Tree 


dedicated to mothers has been nationalized by the 

American Forestry Association, and it is the hope 
that before long every town and village, every city and 
every sovereign state, will be able to point with pride to 
a beautiful white birch planted in some public place—a 
testimonial to the spirit of motherhood. 

The white birch (Betula laciniata) was chosen because 
of what may be called its personal characteristics—its 
dignity and beauty; its white stem, which whitens with 
the years; its habit of growth, with drooping, sheltering 
arms; its beautiful cut-leaved foliage ; and very important 
also is the fact that it grows and prospers nearly every- 
where. In some sections, where it is native, our paper 
birch (Betula papyrifera) is used, but unfortunately for 
public purposes this is not so practical a choice, because 
its loose, hanging white bark offers an almost irresistible 
temptation to the souvenir collector; and where a tree is 
completely surrounded by a wire guard much of its 
natural beauty is disguised. 

Following its choice last year by the American Forestry 
Association as the ‘Mothers’ Tree,” many white birches 
have already been planted throughout the country. The 
original Mothers’ Tree was planted on the shores of Lake 
Antietam, in Pennsylvania, on May 13, “Mothers’ Day,” 
1923, and exercises are to be held at the tree this year on 
Mothers’ Day, May 11. 

In Washington, D. C., on that date, a white birch 
which has been planted in the White House grounds is 
to be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies in honor of 
the mothers of our Presidents. Rev. Dr. J. J. Muir, 
chaplain of the Senate, will make an opening prayer, 
President Coolidge will speak, and Mrs. Coolidge will 
put the first earth on the tree. A program of patriotic 
songs will be sung by hundreds of school children and a 
section of the Marine Band will furnish the music. 
Thirty bouquets of white flowers, each bearing the name 
of the mother of one of our Presidents, will be banked 
around the tree, and at 12:30, when the dedication takes 
place, the chimes of Epiphany Church, in the heart of 
Washington’s business district, will peal forth a special 


Tee beautiful custom of planting a tree especially 





that Honors Motherhood 


A White Birch, Dedicated to the Mothers of Our Presidents, Planted in 
the White House Grounds 


selection of songs, leading with “Home, Sweet Home.” 
This effective program has been worked out by Mrs. Eva 
C. E. Chase, a vice-president of the Susan B. Anthony 
League and of the District Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
under whose auspices the planting is being done. When 
Mrs. Chase brought up the idea of planting a Mothers’ 
Tree it was enthusiastically received and she was re- 
quested to carry it through, which she has done in char- 
acteristic fashion. She immediately got in touch with 
the American Forestry Association, secured its active co- 
operation and that of Col. C. E. Sherrill, in charge of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to the end that the Asso- 
ciation donated the white birch tree, chosen from a 
nursery in Virginia, the home of our first President, and 
Colonel Sherrill has chosen the site for the tree in the 
White House grounds and generously offered the facili- 
ties of his staff in the execution of the planting and of 
the ceremony of dedication. 

The spade with which the original Mothers’ Tree was 
planted is the property of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Coolidge will use it to put the first earth 
on this tree, dedicated to the mothers of our Presidents. 

The Association has broadcasted a special appeal to the 
governors of all of the states, asking them to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity this year—Mothers’ Day—to 
issue a proclamation or bulletin calling this matter to the 
attention of their people and urging the planting of 
Mothers’ Trees, not only by organizations, but by in- 
dividual citizens. There has been a prompt response to 
this appeal. 

The Association will be glad to have reported to it all 
such plantings, so that they may be properly recorded and 
report made of them in its magazine. In such cases, and 
where they are requested, the Association will be glad to 
issue a “Certificate of Planting,” if detailed information 
regarding this planting is furnished. 

A tree-planting program (which is generally adapt- 
able), Arbor Day information, and advice as to how to 
plant, the selection of shade trees, etc., will be sent at once 
by the Association upon application to its headquarters in 
the Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Conservation—Politically Speaking 


OUR years ago the Republican National Convention, 

meeting in Chicago, adopted a platform from which 
we have resurrected a plank stamped “Conservation.” 
Holding it up to the light and adjusting our spectacles, 
we read: 

“Conservation is a Republican policy. It began with 
the passage of the Reclamation Act, signed by President 
Roosevelt. The recent passage of the Coal, Oil, and 
Phosphate Leasing Act by a Republican Congress and 
the enactment of the water-power bill, fashioned in ac- 
cordance with the same principle, are consistent land- 
marks in the development of the conservation of our 
natural resources. We denounce the refusal of the 
President to sign the water-power bill, passed after ten 
years of controversy. The Republican Party has taken 
an especially honorable part in saving our National For- 
ests and in the effort to establish a national forest policy. 
Our most pressing conservation question relates to our 
forests. We are using our forest resources faster than 
they are being renewed. ‘The result is to raise unduly the 
cost of forest products to consumers and especially to 
farmers, who use more than half the lumber produced in 
America, and in the end to create a timber famine. The 
Federal Government, the States, and private interest must 
unite in devising means to meet the menace.” 


Since these lines were written much water has run 
under the mill, and on it a rich scum of oil, and in it some 
two hundred billion feet of forest material. 

Leaving oil to the Democrats, whose rejected platform 
contained no conservation plank which a faithless donkey 
might later have to walk, our eye becomes fascinated by 
the Republican declaration of 1920. 

“Our most pressing conservation question relates to our 
forests.” 

Four years of a Republican government! Four years 
of opportunity! Four years of inaction with respect to 
forest legislation! And this despite the fact that in every 
Congress since 1920 constructive bills dealing with the 
forest problem, admitted to be the most pressing conserva- 
tion question of the times, have been presented to and 
urged upon a Republican Congress. 

What will the 1924 Republican platform say about for- 
est conservation? In the light of the record to date, what 
can it say? Politics, we are reminded, can always find 
an answer. But in this instance we believe the only 
answer the public will swallow hinges on whether or not 
Congress, within the few brief weeks remaining, enacts 
the McNary-Clarke Bill, which all agree to be the begin- 
ning of a real forest policy for the nation. 


Stewards ot a Great Trust 


PEAKING before the House Committee on Agricul- 

ture recently in support of legislation designed to 
conserve our forest resources, Mr. Willis C. Hawley, Con- 
gressman from Oregon, gave utterance to a thought 
which we print without comment, lest we mar the beauty 
of truth simply expressed: 

“Mr. Chairman, may I philosophize just a momen 
said Mr. Hawley. “We are stewards of a great trust. 
We ourselves cannot create in this room any of the things 
that we enjoy. We did not write the Declaration of In- 
dependence or the Constitution of the United States; we 
did not fight the Revolutionary War; I imagine none in 
this room participated in the Civil War. We did not 
begin the educational systems or found the great universi- 
ties. They were founded by a previous generation. I 
could enumerate, if time would permit, all of these things 


Ee 


that have been given to us by generations that have gone. 
“We are holding all these things in trust, including the 
natural resources of the country. They are ours to use 
economically and beneficially so far as our needs go. But 
we have no more right to destroy the forests of the country 
or to deplete them or to injure them than we have the right 
to destroy the other things that have been given us; than 
we have to destroy the Constitution or the general system 
of public life or our educational institutions, and thus leave 
the next generation poverty-stricken in those things. 
“Therefore, on the very broadest public policy that | 
can conceive of, we are obliged, as men of sense and wis- 
dom, having some regard for the past and deep regard for 
the future, to use what of the public moneys it may be 
necessary to use to conserve these essential factors in the 


public welfare.” 
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The Wonder Wall of Wood 


HE Great Wall of China is one of the marvels of his- 

tory. It has been said that if the materials of which 
the wall was built were used to encircle the globe at the 
equator, they would build a barrier eight feet high and 
three feet thick. Such an imaginary wall sinks into in- 
significance, however, when compared to the wall which 
could be built from the materials cut from the forests of 
the United States every twelve months. The wood re- 
moved annually from our forests, if sawed into cordwood 
bolts, would construct a.wall four feet thick and twelve 
feet high, reaching twice around the world at the 
equator. 

If that is a vague picture, let us sketch another. If the 
fifty-two billion feet of wood removed from our forests 
every year were all manufactured into building material, 
it would construct homes sufficient to house ten million 
people—almost one-tenth the population of the entire 
United States. Where does this staggering volume of 
wood go? It is not left to burn or rot in the woods, be- 
cause we are quoting only figures of the material utilized. 
It is absorbed into the body of the nation. Severed from 
the land, the wood becomes a raw material essential to 
practically every industry in the nation. 

It is a common error to think that the failure of our 
forests will affect those industries only which are directly 
dependent upon the forests. The lumber industry, 
which ranks among the first five of the nation’s indus- 
tries, is the primary forest-supply industry, but it merely 
converts the tree into forms suitable for use or further 
manufacture by other industries. The lumber industry 
itself represents some 38,000 manufacturing plants of a 
capital investment of almost $2,000,000,000, and employs 
almost 1,000,000 wage-earners, upon whom 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 additional people are dependent. From the 
lumber mill the lumber goes in varying amounts to the 
building industry, the planing-mill industry, the automobile 
factories, the railroads, the implement and woodenware 
industries, the coal and metal mines, etc. 

The building industry converts the lumber into homes, 


the background of our American life, and into other build- 
ings. Here wood plays the leading part in the social and 
industrial life of the country. It forms the main material 
for 98 per cent of the homes and other buildings in the 
rural sections of the United States and 60 to 98 per cent 
of the homes in our cities. 

Between the sawmill and the home, lumber has created 
and built other industries—the planing-mill industry, with 
plant and capital investments of over $360,000,000; the 
retail lumber yards in every community of the nation, 
numbering over 40,000, employing 125,000 people, and 
representing a capital investment of a billion and a quarter 
dollars ; the carpenter trade, with its million wage-earners ; 
the furniture and cabinet industries, with annual products 
valued at more than half a billion dollars annually. 

Apart from the building industries are innumerable 
other industries, large and small, whose basic raw material 
is wood. In the aggregate, the lumber and wood-using 
industries alone represent a capital investment of more 
than thirteen billion dollars and give employment to more 
people than any other industry. 

In the face of that picture, Congress and the people of 
the nation are confronted with the prospect within the next 
two or three decades of their wood supply being reduced 
two-thirds. The argument that substitutes will be found 
is untenable, because present and industrial processes 
have been developed and built up on the use of wood. A 
sawmill cannot manufacture brick, nor can a furniture 
factory utilize its equipment to make concrete. Shrink- 
age in the wood supply available to American industry 
means widespread liquidation of investments, unemploy- 
ment, disruption of manufacturing processes, and wastage 
of property. It means high-priced wood and higher prices 
for everything made from wood. It means poorer homes 
and lower standards of living. It seems inconceivable that 
a shrinkage of one-half to two-thirds the nation’s wood 
supply can do other than disrupt every channel of Amer- 
ican industry and prostrate the whole financial structure 
of the nation. 





Kentucky Comes Back 


ENTUCKY, the state which abandoned its forests in 

1920, has seen the error of its way. The legislature 
of the state last month passed a forest law which places 
Kentucky among the thirty-four states now recognizing 
by tangible laws the need of forest protection.. Ken- 
tucky’s new act follows in a general way the law which 
was repealed by the legislature in 1920. It authorizes 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to appoint, with the 
consent of the Governor, a technically trained forester, 
whose duties will be to advance the forest interests of the 
commonwealth by promoting appreciation on the part of 
the public of the importance of forest protection and of 
reforestation. The bill carries an annual appropriation 


of fifteen thousand dollars for the forestry work of the 
State. 


Credit for the restoration of forestry in Kentucky is due 
mainly, it is said, to organized advocacy on the part of 
women. ‘Thus another chapter in the service of women 
to the cause of forestry has been written. But credit for 
Kentucky’s return to the fold does not belong all to the 
women. The figure of a man stands out prominently— 
Mr. Tom Wallace, of the Louisville Times. Ever since 
the former Department of Forestry was abolished, Mr. 
Wallace has been a consistent and fearless champion for 
the restoration of forestry as a state policy. Kentucky’s 
waywardness in forestry matters, Mr. Wallace has held, 
has been due to lack of information, and the educational 
work which he has been able to do throughout the state 
has unquestionably been a large factor in the victory just 
attained. 











ARIZONA OR TENNESSEE? WRITE DOWN YOUR ANSWER; THEN READ THE STORY 


A Chance for Reforestation 


By FERDINAND W. Haasis 


HO will be first to name the state in which the 
picture at the top of this page was taken? 

Bring out your pads and pencils and write down 
your guesses. Don’t hurry. Arizona, writes one; Utah, 
another ; southern California, guesses a third. All wrong. 
It is always that way—everybody wrong and the rest give 
up. Well, the scene is in southeastern Tennessee. 

Not only can such places be found in Tennessee, but in 
one county alone there are about 6,000 acres of such 
scenery. And yet this same area once bore forests. Not 
far from here, active timber sales are now in progress in 
the Cherokee National Forest. Timber is being cut at 
the rate of 3,000 board feet an acre, with a stumpage 
value of $5.00 a thousand feet on land which has not 
previously been cut over. Nor is this the end. The stands 
will be ready for a second cut 80 years or so from now. 

But in the area here under discussion, what do we find ? 
Great trees, remnants of the old stand, partly or wholly 
dead, with their gaunt, bare branches silhouetted against 
the skyline, as if in mute appeal for help against the 
powers which have ravaged them. Broad expanses of 
denuded land—treeless, bushless, grassless, naked—with- 
out protection from the blazing sun or the beating rain, 
with the surface of the soil stony, hard-baked, and deeply 
cut by numberless gullies. Torrents during showers, but 
drouth when the rain ceases. 





And what is the reason for this desolation? Why 
should there be such a desert area in the midst of one of 
the great primeval forest regions of the continent? Gas, 
principally. And it all happened before gas was made 
the most destructive instrument of warfare. 

About half a century ago, the old records tell us, copper 
ore was discovered in these hills and smelting was begun. 
Towns grew up around the mines, timber was cut, and 
stock was grazed. In those old days fumes of sulphur 
dioxid and sulphur trioxid were allowed to escape into 
the air around the smelters. These gases were responsi- 
ble for the death of many of the trees and other plants of 
the original forest. Cutting for charcoal further reduced 
the timber cover. Both living and fume-killed trees were 
taken out for fuel. Fires have been frequent—perhaps 
annual. Grazing, too, has played its part in killing out 
the vegetation. The net result of all these factors is 
found in the denuded and devastated areas shown in the 
illustrations. 

As would be expected, this condition appears in its most 
aggravated form nearest the smelters. It is here that the 
fumes were most concentrated. And, furthermore, graz- 
ing and the other factors mentioned have obviously been 
more intense close to the towns. At successively greater 
distances from the smelters, the damage is correspondingly 
less severe. 
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Beyond the bare area there lies a belt which is for 
the most part without trees or bushes, but covered with a 
dense stand of the tall, coarse, and highly inflammable 
“sage” grass, or “broom sedge.” This covers, perhaps, 
13,000 acres. ‘Towards its outer border, trees and bushes 
begin to come in, and once in a while they are to be found, 
one or two at a time, well within the zone. Large stumps 
of the trees of the former stand are not uncommon. In 
some places in the small coves there are found good stands 
of young growth. Perhaps these little groves have been 
somewhat sheltered from the fumes because of their loca- 
tion in small hollows ; or, again, perhaps the moister ground 
conditions have made it difficult for fires to burn here. 

Outside of the grass belt there is another partially 
damaged area 
of perhaps 
35,000 acres. 
Meeting the 
grassland on 
the inside, it 
extends out- 
ward to prac- 
tically unin- 
jured timber, 
with all inter- 
mediate stages 
between these 
two. Here are 
found snags 
of white pine 
and hemlock, 
killed by the 
fumes in years 
gone by ; large 
chestnut and ' 
oak trees, alive > ~ al ae 
below, but ee ot 
with bare, 
antler- like 
branches 
above, the re- 
sult of past 
fume baths. 
Even as far as six or eight miles west of the smelters, some 
of the mountain slopes show naked areas. These are 
probably to be ascribed chiefly to fume injury, though, 
perhaps, fires have done their part in removing the vege- 
tation. Eleven miles north of the smelters, lumbermen 
have been cutting white-pine trees killed years ago by these 
gases and seasoned on the stump. Mr. A. B. Patterson, 
who studied this damage some years ago, reported serious 
leaf injury as far as 26 miles from the smelters in one 


a 


direction. 

The erection of tall stacks in 1904 modified the gas 
situation to a considerable extent, allowing the fumes to 
become somewhat dissipated before reaching the ground. 
Later developments have resulted in the conversion of the 
sulphur fumes into sulphuric acid, so that now very little 
of it is wasted in the air. Indeed, it is sometimes stated 





LYING IN THE DENUDED AREA, THIS TORTURED-LOOKING LAND IS THE SITE 
OF THE OCOEE COPPER COMPANY’S MINE, IN POLK COUNTY, TENNESSEE 
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that the value of the acid shipped exceeds that of the 
copper produced. 

Besides the effect on the plant growth, there is another 
aspect to this problem. The superintendent of a power 
company, with plants downstream from the mining 
region, writes that acid coming down the river used to 
cause considerable damage to their water-wheel units. 
At one plant it was necessary to replace the internal 
parts of all units, while several replacements were neces- 
sary at another plant. Now, however, the river is fairly 
alkaline. The silt and sand from the rapid gullying, how- 
ever, constitute a cause of trouble and expense. The 
settling basins fill rapidly and require frequent sluicing out, 
and the reservoir itself is subject to serious shoaling. 

At present 
there is a part 
of the land in 
the vicinity of 
the smelters 
which is used 
for grazing 
and farming, 
but there is 
unquestion- 
ably a consid- 
erable portion 
of it which 
should be 
growing tim- 
ber. We can- 
not, however, 
expect the 
natural re- 
establishment 
of a forest 
upon the gul- 
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within any 
reasonable 
period of 
time, and it 
seems ex- 
tremely im- 
probable that we shall be able to secure it on those areas 
which are now covered chiefly with the sage grass. Plant- 
ing is absolutely essential. 

As has been mentioned above, the worst of the fume 
hazard is now a thing of the past. There is, however, 
another serious danger, which must be eliminated before 
success can be looked for in planting operations. This is 
fire. Reforestation by any means, natural or artificial, is 
absolutely out of the question until the fire situation shall 
have been brought under control. 

On the gullied lands it will be necessary before plant- 
ing to check the erosion by means of brush dams or 
perhaps by seeding with some sod-forming grass. On 
the grassy areas the few stumps are too widely spaced to 
mean much in the formation of the new stand, even 
if they are still able to sprout. It seems unlikely that 


Photograph by the Ocoee Copper Company 
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Photograph by the United States Forest Service 


BARE SOIL—TREELESS, BUSHLESS, AND GRASSLESS—-DEEPL.Y CUT BY INNUMERABLE GULLIES 


there is now any very great amount of living forest-tree residents to be quite strong two miles northwest of the 
seed in the soil. smelters on some cloudy mornings. For this reason it will 

While the fume situation today is incomparably better be necessary to use considerable care in any reforestation 
than in earlier years, yet there is still a certain amount of work and proceed cautiously, with ample preliminary 
the gas in the air. Once in a while a sulphurous whiff is tests of species. White pine and hemlock are apparently 
caught in the smelter towns, and it is reported by the among the most susceptible to the fume injury. It would. 





Photograph by the United States Forest Service 


REGENERATION IS POSSIBLE. THIS IS A VIEW ON THE EAST SIDE OF LITTLE FROG MOUNTAIN, IN THE 
CHEROKEE NATIONAL FOREST, IN A FUME-DAMAGED REGION. THIS SLOPE WAS ONCE ENTIRELY BARE OF 
FOREST GROWTH. IT IS NOW RESTOCKING TO OAKS, BLACK LOCUST, AND SHORT-LEAF PINE, WITH BLACK 
GUM, MAPLE, SOME CHESTNUT, AND YELLOW POPLAR ON MOIST SITES 
[Continued on page 306] 
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Trees as Oil Producers 


How the Trees of Every Continent Serve as Manufacturing Chemists 
in the Production of Some of the Most Highly Prized 
Oils of Modern Industry 


By Louis E. WiIst 











HE old emperor, Yong-Toking, sat ruminating in 
Ts palace. His mind was at peace and he had some 

reason to feel proud. Had not a clever merchant of 
Sout-Cheou, that center of Chinese craftsmanship, learned 
the secret of the black lacquer of Japan? Had not that 
same merchant, staunch subject that he was, brought the 
technic of applying Yang varnish directly to the 
palace? Hitherto the lacquer of “slight lus- 
ter,” the Toui-Kouang, had been the main 
varnish of the empire. It had always 
been a source of disappointment! 
Now the Japanese craftsmen would 
cease to laud it over those af China. 
That was as it should be. The 
varnish tree originally belonged 
to China, growing on the slopes 
of her southern mountains and 
on her lofty plains. It had 
been transplanted, imported 
into Nippon. The best of 
varnish-making rightly  be- 
longed to China. It was her 
heritage. Thus mused Yong- 
Toking. 

Of course, there were other 
Japanese secrets that remained 
to be discovered. Their method 
of producing the splendid T'chao- 
tsi, so strangely superior to the 
Tchao varnishes of China, still had 
to be unearthed. All of that would 
come in time. No need for haste. 
The wild varnish trees of China were 
being tapped regularly. ‘Their costly juice 
could be liberally adulterated with cheap 
tung oil and sold to the foreign devils 
at a very handsome profit. Of neces- 
sity, everything connected with the art 
of varnish-making must be kept within 
the walls of the palace. That was evi- 
dent, even to a child. Lacquerers 
must keep their hands active and their tongues well under 
control. Their knowledge must not be noised abroad, 
especially not towards the West! 

In 1732 the quiet old emperor joined his honorable 
ancestors and Kien-Lung, his ambitious and warlike son, 
reigned in his stead. ‘The new emperor was not a particu- 
larly secretive man, nor was he worried about such triviali- 
ties as varnish formulas. What matter to him if the work- 










Photograph by courtesy of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry 


BLOSSOMS OF THE TUNG-OIL TREE, 

WHICH HELP BEAUTIFY THE HILL- 

SIDES OF THE YANGTZE VALLEY IN 

CHINA AND HERALD THE COMING 
OF SPRING 


men of the palace talked a bit of their prowess as varnish- 
makers! What if their talk drifted beyond the palace 
walls? He had affairs of greater moment—campaigns, 
the suppression of rebellions, the writing of epic poems! 
So the lacquerers displayed and discussed their handi- 
work. One craftsman in particular became more than 
garrulous. He had recently been converted to 
Catholicism and he never hesitated in actually 
te demonstrating his skill to the learned 
Jesuit missionary who had been re- 
sponsible for his conversion. Thus 
it was that Father d’Incarville, 
priest, student, and corresponding 
member of the French Academy 
of Science, came to write his 
little monograph on Chinese 
lacquer. In it he told how the 
Chinese grew, tapped, and 
mistreated their varnish tree 
and how they adulterated its 
product with the oil of the 
T’ung tree—oil which cost 
them two or three cents a 
pound—without preventing its 
sale in the markets of Paris. 


There was a reason for this 
wholesale fraud. The varnish 
trees of China and Japan (now 
known under the formidable name 
of Rhus vernicifera) were never 
famed for their quantity production ; 
nor did their exploiters bother much 
about their conservation. Some recent ob- 
servers claim that in Japan individual trees 
yield as much as three ounces of var- 
nish per annum. But this may be a 
gross exaggeration. Less optimistic 
observers report an average yield of 
one-third ounce to the tree! At all 
events, the yields are never large, and 
in some plantations the ten-year-old trees are cut down 
and sold for kindling wood after being tapped a few times 
during one lone season! And so it is not surprising that 
the subjects of the Emperor Kien-Lung resorted to the 
use of tung oil as their principal adulterant. Tung-oil 
trees were, and probably always will be, plentiful in China, 
and they produce a first-class raw material for the varnish- 
maker—a material which must be reckoned with in the 
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modernized 
varnish in- 
dustry of 
the United 
States. <A 
conservative 
estimate, 
made a few 
years 
indicated 


ago, 


that approx- 





imately ten 
million gal- 
lons (more 
than 35 


thousand 
tons) of 
tung oil 
were being 
imported 
from China, 
and that the 
oil was used widely and very legitimately in the do- 
mestic production of water-resisting varnishes, paints, and 
enamels and in the manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum. 

The tree from which tung oil is derived is also known as 
the china-wood oil tree. In appearance it is not unlike 
the catalpa. It grows rapidly, but does not usually live to 
a ripe old age. Flourishing on the waste hillsides of the 
Yangtze Valley, the tung-oil trees present a lovely picture 
in the early month of spring. They are covered with 
clusters of white and 
pink blossoms, which 
are superseded by 
green and reddish 
the seeds of 

supply the 
queer china-wood oil 
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FRUIT OF THE COCONUT PALM, FROM 

WHICH IS MADE AN EDIBLE OIL AND 

ALSO THE FAMOUS “COPRA,” FOR 

WHICH UNSCRUPULOUS WHITE TRADERS 

FOUGHT AND DIED IN ISLES OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


fruits, 
which 


of commerce. 
Primitive as are the 
methods of the Chinese 
varnish collector, they 
cannot hold a candle 
to those used by the 
Chinese farmer in col- 
lecting his tung oil. 
He parches the seeds 
over an open fire, 
breaks them to bits 
between flat stones, 


and finally expresses 
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The _ tech- 
nologist dis- 
tinguishes 
between two 
great classes 
that 


occur in na- 


of oils 


ture; the so- 
called fixed, 
or fatty, oils, 
and the vola- 
tile, or es- 
sential, oils. 
These terms 
are descrip- 
rather 





tive 
than 
tific and they 
require am- 
plificat ion. 
Fatty oils do 
not evapo- 
rate on exposure to air. All of 
them, when treated with alkali under the right conditions, 
give the valuable substance glycerine (which plays such a 
role in explosives production) and a mixture of soaps. On 
the other hand, the essential oils are all more or less vola- 
tile. 
and they do not yield glycerine. 
amples: olive oil is a typical fatty oil, while oil of turpen- 
Both are liquids 
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FRUIT OF THE CHINESE WOOD-OIL TREE 
THAT D%ES ITS BIT FOR THE VARNISH.- 
MAKERS OF THE UNITED STATES, DE- 
SPITE ITS QUESTIONABLE REPUTATION 
AND PAST HISTORY IN CHINA 


scien- 


They are not volatile. 


They all have pronounced and characteristic odors 
To give concrete ex- 


tine is an equally important essential oil. 


and both are well- 
known. articles of 
commerce, but there 


the similarity ends. 
Tung oil is also a 
“fixed” oil, but it is 
strangely different 
from olive oil. If the 
latter is spread in a 
thin film on glass, it 
will remain liquid and 
oily indefinitely. If 
tung oil is similarly 
treated, it will rapidly 
“dry” to form a thin, 
rather opaque, white 
film. There are any 
number of common 
oils that behave like 
olive oil, and these the 


their oil in the crudest A SCENE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, WHERE THE WOMEN OF chemist has termed 

t of Pa THE PROVINCES GATHER VIOLETS UNDER THE SHADE OF h cilia ill’ 
sort of a wooden ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS AND USEFUL OIL PRODUCERS € non-drymg oe 
hand-press. He then OF HISTORY, THE OLIVE TREES and then there are 


transports the oil, not 

infrequently by human carrier, to the port of Hankow. 
In this “efficient” manner the world is supplied with in- 
dustrial quantities of one of its valued drying oils. 


a number of oils sup- 
plied by seeds of trees and shrubs all over the world which 
form solid films and are known as “drying oils.” In be- 
tween is a group of tree oils known as “semi-drying” oils. 
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A number of the drying oils are used in paint and varnish 
production, and the leader of these is certainly the common 
linseed oil. Nevertheless, tung oil of China is making itself 
felt in American industry, and at the instigation of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture sporadic attempts have 
been made to cultivate the tung-oil tree on the waste lands of 
the southern United States. 

Many other oils manufactured by the trees have found 
their way into commerce and industry. There is the oil 
produced by the European walnut (Juglans regia). This 
also is a drying oil and has played its own little part in the 
production of the white paints used by artists. 

Those tropical trees which the natives of Nigeria call the 
“silk-cotton” trees, but which are listed under the name of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum and Bombax ceila, are the pro- 
ducers of the interesting “kapok” oil. The Javanese export 
the seeds into Holland, where this semi-drying oil is ex- 
pressed and used in soap-making. Apparently, the natives 
of the Malayan archipelago, Indo-China, and Africa find the 
oil palatable, which is not surprising, since it bears a resem- 
blance to the oil of the cotton seed. The kapok-seed hairs 
are also quite similar to cotton fiber and are frequently used 
in stuffing life-belts, mattresses, and cushions. 

The Croton tiglium tree of the Malabar coast also fur- 
nishes a semi-drying oil, but one which has a nauseating 
odor, a burning taste, and an unpleasantly powerful purga- 
tive action. The oil is known to the layman as croton 
oil and to the pharmacist under the disguise of oleum cro- 
tonis. Another oil, also used in pharmaceutical practice, 
but in a much more pleasant capacity, is the non-drying 
oil manufactured by Prunus amygdalus amara, usually 
known as the almond tree. Its bitter seeds yield both a 
fixed and an ethereal oil, and the former is utilized in the 
preparation of superfine toilet soaps, in perfumery, and in 


Photographs by courtesy of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
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the beautifying lotions which come to milady’s dressing 


table. 


One of the beautiful ornamental trees of Japan, 
prized because of its lovely flowers, is the manufacturer 
of an oily aristocrat. This is the Thea japonica, with 


its “tsubaki oil.” 


The seeds of the tree, dried in sun- 






























AT THE RIGHT ARE SHOWN TUNG-OIL TREES IN THEIR NATURAL HABITAT ON THE ROCKY HILLS OF CHINA. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE EMPEROR KIEN LUNG THEIR CHEAP OILY PRODUCT WAS USED TO ADULTERATE EX- 
PENSIVE VARNISH OILS, WHICH WERE SOLD TO THE “FOREIGN DEVILS” AT A SPLENDID PROFIT. THE OVAL 
INSET SHOWS WOOD-OIL TREES PLANTED IN OUR OWN SOUTHLAND, AND THE SUGGESTION HAS BEEN MADE 
OF UTILIZING IN THIS WAY MANY ACRES OF CUT-OVER LANDS BY PLANTING THEM TO WOOD-OIL TREES 

TO SERVE THE PAINT AND LINOLEUM PRODUCERS. 


THESE THREE-YEAR-OLDERS ARE THRIVING 
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light, crushed, steamed, and pressed in the wooden-wedge 
press (the “tatsugi”) of Japan, have the distinction of 
yielding the most expensive fixed oil of the Island Empire. 
In the Idzu Isles it is used as a foodstuff, but in general 
it finds application as a hair oil and as a highly prized 
lubricant. Lubrication of delicate machinery is also the 
chief use of the non-drying oil of the European hazelnut 
(Corylus avellana), which resembles almond oil in many 
of its characteristics. 

More attention must be given to the vast output of the 
olive tree, an early emigrant from western Asia into 
Europe, where it became a naturalized citizen many cen- 
turies ago. More recently its progeny have wandered into 
South Africa, California, and Australia. 

The “meat” surrounding the pit of an olive may contain 
well over 40 per cent of oil, and the most delicate salad 
oil is obtained by removing the kernel and expressing the 
crushed marc of the hand-picked fruit. The technologist 
is not satisfied with a single pressing, however. He mixes 
the olive pulp with water and uses the press again. 
operation also gives him an edible oil, but one not so well 
suited to the sensitive palate of the gourmet. After that 
the producer treats the crushed olive with hot water and 
presses again and again. As a result, he obtains a liquid 
used in soapmaking, as a lubricant, in medicine, in the 
production of artificial leather, and to a limited extent as 


This 


a burning oil. 

Early in the 20th century the production of olive oil in 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean reached the 
enormous (mean) annual figure of 800 thousand tons. 
It is one of the finest table oils known to man, and its 
qualities as a foodstuff depend in no small measure on its 
taste, its limpidity, and its color. While a large number of 
olive trees have been cultivated in California, it is claimed 
that their oil is not as well suited for edible purposes as are 
the oils of Europe. 

Another outstanding oil of commerce originates with the 
palm tree (Eleis guineensis ) which grows in the bushlands 
on the western coast of Africa. Vast forests of these oil 
producers extend from St. Paul de Loanda to Gambia 
and their output is surprising. They store their oily 
product in the fleshy parts of their fruits, and the crops 
continue steadily for forty or fifty years. Natives gather 
the fruit at least twice a year—sometimes oftener— 
and their methods of preparing the oil are startlingly 
primitive. 

Picture the entire population of a village in Dahomey 
going out to harvest the ripening fruit. The men climb 
the trees and with their cutlasses dissect out huge clusters, 
each weighing thirty or forty pounds. These great masses 
of fruit crash from their heights and in the course of a 
few days are picked over by the women and children, who 
remove the individual fruits and throw them into holes 
in the ground. Then they wet them, cover them over with 
banana leaves, and permit them to soften up. Actually, 
this is a fermentation process which may take several 
weeks or several months. All this is done so that the 


villager can remove the palm nut more readily from the 
fleshy parts of the fruits, which are then beaten to a pulp. 
The oil, with its pleasant violet-like odor, which is either 


squeezed or drained out of this pulp, represents the very 
highest grade of native manufacture. Other grades are 
also obtained by heating the remaining pulp with water 
and skimming off the floating layers of oil. Statisticians 
have shown that, with all their efforts, the most conserva- 
tive African villagers lose at least two-thirds of the palm 
oil originally present in the fruit. The introduction of new- 
fangled devices does not meet with the general approval 
of the African; hence another one of the great com- 
modities of Western civilization (used in the candle and 
soap industries, in the tinplate industry, as well as in the 
laboratories of the pharmacist) is the product of manual 
labor from start to finish. 

Many tree oils which may or may not be exported to the 
countries of Europe enjoy a local reputation in the tropical 
regions in which they are produced. Thus “calophyllum 
oil,” prepared from the nuts of the tree that has given it 
its name, is prized by the natives of tropical Asia and East 
Africa in the treatment of rheumatism. ‘Ben’ oil, formed 
by the various species of the moringa tree (nicknamed the 
“horseradish” tree because of its queer edible root), is 
used in the East Indies as a cosmetic and in the preparation 
of perfumes. Pongam oil, derived from the beans of the 
tall pongam trees, which grow so prolifically on the Ma- 
layan Archipelago and in northern Australia, is used by 
the natives in their medicinal preparations and for illumi- 
nating purposes. 

Cacao (or cocoa) butter, expressed from the seeds of 
the cacao tree (Theobroma cacao) has an odor like choco- 
late and is an important by-product in the manufacture 
of cocoa. It is employed in making confectionery and 
chocolates, in the preparation of perfumes and in the pre- 
vention of chapped lips. It must not be confused with 
cocoanut oil, the semi-solid substance found in the kernels 
of the cocoanut palms (Cocos nucifera and butyracea) 
which cover the millions of acres of dense forests in 
Ceylon, Java, the South Sea Islands and South America. 

Those of us who recall the lure of Stevenson’s “Island 
Nights” must remember his tales of the copra, for which 
venturesome and unscrupulous traders fought and died. 
It is from this copra, the sun-dried kernel of the cocoa- 
nut, that the oil is drawn, and it is this edible oil that is 
imported so largely into Europe and America. ‘The oil 
also plays a role in the production of marine soaps. 

Chaulmoogra oil, also in reality a butter, has had recent 
(and well-deserved) publicity because of its use in the 
treatment of leprosy and skin diseases. It is the product 
of trees indigenous to Burma and Assam. 

The foregoing are only a limited number of the oily 
products manufactured by those efficiently conducted 
chemical factories known as the tropical forests. Would 
that man could collect their products as readily as the 
forests produce them! Would that the chemical engineer 
could emulate the growing tree in utilizing the energy 
imported from the sun, the products obtained from the 
soil and from the air, and change them—without bustle 
or excitement, without struggle between capital and labor, 
without the use of intricate machinery—into foodstuffs, 
medicines, detergents, cosmetics, varnishes, paints, and 
fuels, in the interest of mankind! 























“Venerable Woods” 


Are clutching at us as we pass ; they rip 
Along our sides and scratch our hands. 
Black trunks rise here and there, like fingers from 
The hand of some martyr who has been burned 
To death for crime he knew not of. They gleam 
Like evil eyes beneath the sun and smell 


HREE years ago we followed this same trail. 

How cool it was; the pines rose straight and tall 
Until they touched the sky; their waving tops 
We could not see, but only hear, as they 
Talked with the wind. Long vistas opened—trees, 
And yet more trees, on every side—hemlocks 
And spruces, too. The sky was hid, but here 
And there a patch of gold came down to teach 
Some youthful pine or balsam how to grow 
Up straight and tall and be a credit to 
Those who had gone before. The ground was soft 
And springy, with a pungent tang which made 
Us want to stop and sniff at every step. 
The light was soothing, green and dim. Why, we 
Could tramp for days on trails like this. See, there 
A rabbit hops across the path. A brook 
Runs races with the trail. Last night some deer 
Drank here—a fawn, a doe, two bucks; their marks 
Are plainly seen in the sweet-smelling muck. 
The ferns are quite crushed down. The water’s clear 
And cold. At last we reach the pond—“Dog Pond” 
It’s called, because there were so many wolves 
Long years ago. The trail ends in a grove 
Of feath’ry tamaracks. Spruces and pines 
Come gaily trooping down in files as near 
The water as they dare. Across the pond 
A red fox skulks along, waving his brush; 
A trout flops lazily, and all is still 
And calm. 


Today we tramp along the selfsame trail. 
Nelt plods ahead. The coffee-pot and pan 
Make an infernal din each step he takes. 
The sun beats down; it is so close and hot 


We scarce can breathe. The raspberry bushes 


A few 


Bitter, acrid. The sky is pressing close, 

As if it wished to blot this horror out. 

The ground is hard, with roots to catch our feet. 

A stretch of corduroy comes now, worse than 

The trail to walk. The air is dead. We wish 

To rest on every stone we see. The brook, 

Of course, is dry; only a pool remains— 

Turgid, thick, vile—to breed mosquitoes where 

Once deer drank deep. What’s happened? Why, you see, 

Two years ago they lumbered this whole tract. 

They took them all, from pines who gravely saw 

Our fathers land at Plymouth down to trees 

So small they scarce could reach your finger’s span— 

Perhaps nineteen years old. They left the slash 

Around. Of course, it burned; it always does when they 

Have cut the trees. We reach the pond. The camp 

Is seen across the lake. Some men are there, 

For now McMann is cutting a new tract. 

The pond has shrunk ; it seems to wince beneath 

Our gaze. Some orange peels and bright tin cans 

Bob on the waves; more cans and bottles strew 

The shore. The trout? Oh! they are dead ; the men 

Used sticks of dynamite to save the time 

It took to catch them with a fly. The trees 

Come back? Why, no; they never can; at least 

Not pine and spruce. Wild cherry, birch, and beech 

In ninety years, perhaps; but when they cut and burn 

The virgin forest, then it goes for good. 

Men mess all things. Why can’t they leave some woods? 
—Lois Dwight Cole. 


Bears in Camp 
[Continued from page 293} 


“their rugs,” as they entered camp for a ration of food. 
Several outside sportsmen, hearing of the plentitude of 
bears on Cedar Creek, staged hunting parties. The baying 
of airdales gave notice that some of the bears who had 
taken to the refuge of the hills and woods would not be 
fed by the hand of man again. Reports were circulated 
that Brownie’s “rug’’, too, was in a collection. 

Winter came, one of much snow, and with the spring’s 
opening of Cedar Creek valley the writer made a visit to 
the old camps, which were unoccupied now by a regular 
camp force, but which were used by a crew of four men 
employed by the Forest Service for brush disposal. These 
men, too, had witnessed during the previous summer the 
friendliness of the bears and they wondered if those that 
had not been killed would return to their “free lunch” stand. 


One rainy day, as the men were gathered about the 
cabin’s stove, a door was pushed open and a bear’s grown 
head appeared—Brownie had returned. He had lived 
through the winter’s arduous season to return to a 
summer’s well-fed protection. 

A closed season on bear had been put into effect several 
years before and during that time ravages by bear were 
not as numerous among the stock of the sheepmen in the 
vicinity of the camp. Now, however, the season for kill- 
ing bear is open year round; so a word to the remaining 
bears of Cedar Creek: 

“Be particular of the man friends you make, and re- 
member, honeyed bread holds not the safety of huckle- 


berries, brush-gathered 








To preserve wild animals implies generally the creation of a forest for them to dwell in; so it is with man. 


— Thoreau. 
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LUMBER FACTS 


More than four-fifths of all American 
homes are Lumber-Built—a substantial 
proof of the economy and lIasting satis- 
faction of good lumber construction. 


Lumber manufacturers are the largest 
industrial users of transportation in the 
United States. In 1923 they paid a 
freight bill of over $300,000,000 and 
used 3,000,000 cars. 


Unparalleled efficiency in the operation 
of the railroads has given the home- 
builders an abundant and regular supply 
of lumber at a lower cost than any other 
construction material. Hence Lumber’s 


increasing popularity. 











NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 
CAMP DUNCAN pet 


‘‘In the Green Mountains’’ 
A Wonderland of Lakes, Mountains, Forests and Streams at our 
command. Trips through unbroken wilderness. Special attention given 
to health building through carefully regulated diet and activities for 
each individual boy. Small High Class Camp. Booklets upon request. 
C. H. Grant, Director, 242 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A Chance for Reforestation 
[Continued from page 300] 


accordingly, be very unwise to put in either of these in 
any very great numbers until they had been thoroughly 
tried out on a small scale. 

It is evident that this devastated region offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the inauguration of experimental 
reforestation work. It is rarely that we find in the South- 
ern Appalachian region such complete denudation as that 
occurring in the vicinity of these copper smelters in and 
around Ducktown. But, judging from the customarily 
rapid reclothing with forest of other areas and the con- 
ditions observed here, it is probable that efforts along such 
lines would be amply repaid by the relatively prompt 
return of these lands to a _ timber-producing status. 
Erosion does not thrive on forested watersheds. It is 
certainly worth a trial. Those gaunt tree skeletons are 


pleading with us. That tortured soil is looking to us 


for help. 





Laying the Specter of Unconstitutionality 


[Continued from page 281] 


nomic disaster. Purchase of lands by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for forestry purposes is one of its recommenda- 
tions. Voluminous arguments may be advanced for and 
against the constitutionality of such a law; but, viewing 
the problem in a broad way, it seems almost to answer it- 
self affirmatively ; for if it is constitutional for Congress 
to appropriate $10,000,000 to buy food for the people of 
Germany—as the House did a few days ago, almost with- 
out question—or to appropriate $100,000,000 for relief of 
suffering nations in Europe, surely it is constitutional for 
it to appropriate the much more modest sums needed to 
provide our own people with wood for fuel, shelter, and 
industry, and needed also for the “common defense and 
general welfare.” 


FOREST PEOPLE 


[Continued from page 287] 


The story of the Russ family is really the story of all 
the West—indeed, of all America—for it is the story of 
the swarming migration from many lands that pushed 
forward across the plains, carrying our frontier west- 
ward, blindly but bravely seeking the fulfillment of their 
unknown destinies, and it is fitting that this evergreen 
memorial shall stand, a monument dedicated to the heroic 
spirit of the pioneers of California. 

Ten years after the birth of Mr. Russ in a little Maine 
hamlet, Zipporah Patrick was born in Wyoming County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1835. In 1843 her father and mother 
removed to Illinois, locating in Whiteside County, in the 
northern part of the state, near Rock River and about 
eighteen miles from the Mississippi. This part of Illinois 
was then a veritable wilderness; but the lure of the 
farther wilderness by the Pacific, when the discovery of 
gold in California thrilled the world, inspired the de- 
parture of the Patrick family, and they set out overland 
by wagon in May, 1852, for California, arriving at 
Sacramento on October 15 of the same year. 

In 1854 Zipporah Patrick married Joseph Russ and 


founded a new family in California. Now, after almost 
seventy years, the widow donates from the joint pioneer 
estate to the people of California a great redwood grove, 
which, in conjunction with other memorial groves, the 
State Redwood Park, the Redwoods flanking the “High- 
way of the Giants,” and the proposed National Redwood 
Park, will be a majestic memorial not only to the early 
men and women of California, but will preserve forever 
some worthy remnants of the oldest trees in the world, 
the Sequoias of California. 

Mrs. Russ’s gift is one of a number that are sub- 
stantially enlarging the acreage of the State Redwood 
Forest, in Humboldt County, on the acquirement of 
which the State of California is spending $300,000. 
Other redwood groves have been and are being acquired 
by gift from lumbermen and timber-owners and by pur- 
chase through the Save the Redwoods League (which 
initiated and is conducting the successful campaign for 
the preservation of a part of the ancient forests) through- 
out the redwoods belt, from Monterey on the south to 
the Oregon line, 420 miles to the north. 
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[n Specifying Cypress, ‘the Wood ‘4 
20 « Eternal,” say “TIDEWATER.” 
SPO TRS 










/ HE ONLY true “Wood Eternal” species 
k Sof Taxodium distichum (known com- 
Bw Sa’ mercially as CYPRESS), is that which 
‘ grows within about 200 miles of the Southern 
b and Southeastern coastline of the U.S. 

: 

” 






Hh 

; 

: 
There is a kindred species, whose habitat is 

farther inland, on higher ground,whichhasnot c 
the same decay-resistant traits,and which often 

is substituted when the buyer fails to be insis- p 

tent upon identified “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. 4 

‘ 


For complete security, you need only require that the 


Ss 


Responsible lumber dealers will gladly aid you to obtain 
the genuine. We invite correspondence, and will respond 
in a helpful way. Our first concern is to see that you get 
the genuine “Wood Eternal,” when and where you want it. 





C c 
\ licensed ee trade-mark 
MM A 
) be the identifying symbol of every Cypress board or bundle. 


\ Respectfully submitted | 
) SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION i 
1258 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1258 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Wanted—A Department of Conservation 
[Continued from page 260] 


which they are working. It is not the personnel that 
compose the bureaus that is at fault so much as the system 
and policies under which they work. A reorganization 
of departments, therefore, should be based on principles, 
without regard to the personnel. To arrive at such prin- 
ciples is not an easy task. Every department requires the 
services of lawyers; but their work is incidental to the 
chief purpose of all the departments, except that of the 
Attorney General. Most of the departments employ 
engineers, but engineering is not the chief function of 
any of the departments. Practically all of the professions 
are utilized to some extent by the government; but, with 
the exception of the law, to establish departments by pro- 
fessions would be impracticable. Any reorganization 
must, therefore, be based on broad lines, such as Public 
Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, Public Welfare, and 
the like. On this basis it would seem that the natural 
resources, which represent so much of the basic wealth 
of the country, should be of sufficient importance to justify 
the creation of a special department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for their management and conservation. 

Our natural resources are so interdependent that to 
place part of them in one department and part in another 
requires duplication of administrative units. Without 
forests, for example, we cannot have water for power and 
irrigation. Without forests we cannot have game. Even 
the mining of coal and other minerals are dependent on 
wood. Therefore we cannot establish constructive pol- 
icies in the development of the forests without giving due 
consideration to related resources. As it is today, these 
resources are so scattered among departments that it is 
not possible to focus public attention on them as a unit. 
Areas of the same type may be under totally different 
policies. Bureaus managing related activities in different 
departments are often unable to co-operate to the best 
interests of the public or of the bureaus themselves. Leg- 
islation affecting such areas is delayed, due to bickerings 
and differences of policies between the interested depart- 
ments. Place such related resources in the same depart- 
ment, and these differences either will not develop or they 
will be readily adjusted. Each department head is natur- 
ally inclined to support his bureau, resulting in suspicions 
and petty controversies between departments, with accom- 
panying friction and inefficiency. 

It has been said that we should have at the head of each 
department a man trained for that work. This ideal can 
hardly be reached while our present political system is in 
effect. What is vastly more important is that each de- 
partment shall be so organized as to cover completely the 
field which it is intended to serve, and that a well-defined 
policy for each of its major functions shall be established. 
These policies should be so fixed in the public mind that 
they could not be changed over night by the victors in any 
political campaign. “To the victor belongs the spoils” 
must no longer apply to our natural resources. 

But, supposing the people demand that their natural 


resources still in public ownership shall be co-ordinated 
under the control of one department, what shall be the 
proper policy to adopt in the management of them? In 
an early statement of policy concerning the National For- 
ests occurs this phrase: “They shall be managed for the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” It would be diffi- 
cult to find a more compact or comprehensive definition 
of practical conservation. Time itself cannot alter it. 
Public necessity may from time to time require modifica- 
tions of any specific policy adopted now for a given area 
or resource, but the general principle still holds. It is 
obvious that future generations are to be taken into ac- 
count. It is plain that certain areas, like our National 
Parks, contain objects and resources that must be com- 
pletely preserved from commercialism for all time, if the 
greatest number are to be benefited. 

It is equally clear that other resources which cannot be 
reproduced or replaced must be used sparingly by the 
present owners in order to spread their benefits to suc- 
cessive generations. On the other hand, those resources 
like the forests, the game, and the fish, which can be repro- 
duced by the aid of man, should be used by any genera- 
tion only when the generation has made provision for an 
ample supply for its immediate successors. There are 
still other resources, like water powers, that should be 
developed as rapidly and as intensively as the economic 
demands justify. Conservation means proper use; but 
what seems to be proper use of a resource today may 
appear far from wise a century hence; therefore our 
policies must be sufficiently flexible to meet the ever- 
changing economic needs of the nation. In each and every 
case, however, the policy adopted toward any resource 
should and must be in harmony with a general policy 
which includes all of the natural resources, if the greatest 
good of the greatest number is to result. This can be 
done only through the consolidation of all these resources 
under one general head. 

We realize that it is customary when persons interested 
in a particular field of governmental work become dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which it is administered for 
them to demand a separate department of the government 
to deal exclusively with that activity. There has been a 
demand from the engineers for a Department of Public 
Works; educators insist on a Department of Education; 
social workers have called for a Department of Public 
Welfare, and the latest addition is the proposed Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. Obviously, it is not practicable to 
create a separate department for every activity of the 
government. ‘To do so would mean the creation of a new 
sort of Congress in the President’s Cabinet. However, 
the widespread dissatisfaction with so many governmental 
agencies led President Harding to propose a reorganizatiou 
of departments and to have studies made with that end 
in view. It seems likely that the present eruption will 
crystallize this dissatisfaction into a political issue of the 
first order. The men and women who believe in the 


[Continued on page 314] 
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on Your Investments 


O matter how strong you may 

think your investments are, you 

owe it to yourself to examine 
them with this powerful light—the eight 
tests of Safety. 
Don’t let sentiment for any investment 
cloud your judgment—don’t continue to 
hold a stock or bond just because it may 
have been profitable in the past. Know 
the facts. 
For thirty-nine years the firm of George 
M. Forman & Company has been buying 
and selling investments. During these 
thirty-nine years our financial experts 
have carefully and painstakingly scruti- 
nized thousands of properties offered as 
securities. From this intensive experi- 
ence in judging investments our experts 
have developed eight tests which, when 


properly used, furnish an accurate index 
to the safety of any investment. 

Don’t let another day go by without hav- 
ing these eight tests, no matter what class 
of investment you are making or have 
made. These tests will be sent you abso- 
lutely free, without any obligation. They 
have prevented loss to thousands of in- 
vestors—they may save you hundreds of 
dollars. 

We will also send you an important in- 
vestment book—‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds.” This book classifies all types of 
investments so that anyone can quickly 
grasp the fundamental differences—the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 
These two books will be sent absolutely 
Free to any investor. Mail this request 
blank. There is no obligation. 


“Eight Ways to Test the Safety of Every Investment’’—Sent Free 


GEORGE M.FORMAN & COMPANY’ 


This valuable 
hook, “How to 
Select Safe 
Bonds,” will be 
sent free to every 
investor. Mail this 
request blank for 
your copy today. 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG.,NEW YORK CITY 


Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W 


Test the Safety of Every Investment.” 


| 

| your book, “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
| 
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Throw this Powerful Light 


Dept. 1245 


W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please mail me a copy of your booklet, “Eight Ways to 


Also send me 








FOREST POLICY LEGISLATION 
PROGRESSING 


Hearings on the McNary-Clarke Bill, 
designed to establish the beginning of a 
concrete forest policy for the nation, were 
completed by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture late in March, and by unanimous vote 
of the committee the bill was later favorably 
reported to the House. A number of minor 
amendments to the bill were made by the 
House committee. One of these would limit 
the educational work done under section 5 
of the bill to woodlots or reforestation proj- 
ects in farm ownership, thus excluding any 
land suitable chiefly for timber production. 
Another minor amendment provides that in 
the purchase of lands under the Weeks Law 
the Geological Survey may be called upon by 
the Forest Service to pass upon projects in- 
volving stream-flow problems. 

As this issue goes to press, the situation 
with respect to the passage of the bill by 
Congress appears very favorable. In the 
hearings, both before the Senate and House 
committees, no opposition to the measure 
developed. It is believed by those in close 
touch that if the bill can be brought to a 
vote in the House it is certain of passing. 
In the event that this has not been accom- 
plished by the time this issue appears, every 
effort should be made by both individuals 
and organizations interested in forest prob- 
lems to have their representatives in Con- 
gress do all they can to bring the bill to a 
vote. 


SECRETARY RECOMMENDS WITH- 
DRAWAL OF MUIR GLACIER 


Commenting on the article by Mr. Cooper, 
entitled “The Battle of Ice and Forest,” 
which appeared in the last number of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, calling 
attention to the desirability of having the 
Muir Glacier declared a national monument, 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
under date of April 4, wrote the Association 
as follows: 

“I am very much interested in the proposal 
to establish a national monument at Glacier 


AROUND 


Bay and have given instructions that a study 
be made of the area. In the meantime I 
have recommended the temporary withdrawal 
of the land from disposition.” 


WEST VIRGINIA BUYS FIRST STATE 
FOREST 


On January 4 the Game and Fish Com- 
mission of West Virginia, with the consent 
of the Governor, purchased the first State 
Forest—a tract of about 10,500 acres, lying 
on the east side of the Greenbrier River, in 
Pocahontas County. The area is well cov- 
ered with good second-growth hardwoods, 
mixed with white pine and hemlock. A steel 
observatory will be erected during the com- 
ing summer overlooking the forest, so as to 
safeguard it from fire. It will be maintained 
also as a game refuge, and a permanent em- 
ployee will be on the ground throughout 


the year. This is the first state-owned forest. 


NEW YORK WOMEN PLAN FEDERA.- 
TION FOREST 


The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is planning to plant a Fed- 
eration forest of 100 acres, the work to be 
done under the auspices of the federated 
clubs as an evidence of their interest in the 
reforesting movement. 


The first week in April, which was set 
apart as Conservation Week by Governor 
Smith in a proclamation, was very generally 
observed throughout the state. Lectures and 
addresses were given in schools and before 
agricultural, commercial, and other bodies, 
and special Conservation 
were held by farm bureaus in many counties 


Veek exercises 
for the purpose of educating farmers and 
land-owners generally in a more intelligent 


use of their forests and woodlots. Nearly 


600,000 trees will be planted in demonstration 
forests on farms in all sections of the state 
to acquaint land-owners in the vicinity with 
the advantages of putting land that is idle 
and 
planting forests on it. 


non-productive to profitable use by 
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The New York State Conservation Com- 
mission is making an extensive series of ex- 
periments for working out better and more 
economic methods of propagating Carolina 
poplar in the state’s nurseries. Preliminary 
experiments begun in January in the Albany 
office of the commission have already shown 
that the cuttings one year old rooted most 
readily, and of these nearly 100 per cent 
rooted in less than six weeks, many of them 
having shoots 10 to 18 inches in length. 
The Carolina poplar is a rapidly growing 
tree and its wood can be used for fuel, lum- 
ber, packing boxes, excelsior, crates, berry 
boxes, and pulp. 


A CURIOUS NATURAL GRAFT 
By JoHN T. Bartiett 


Curious results followed when a branch of 
one pifion pine, constantly rubbing against 
the trunk of a second pifion pine, became 
grafted to the latter. The natural graft oc- 
curred in the Mesa Verde National Park 
and was observed by Forest Service men and 
photographed. 





THE GRAFTED PINE IN THE MESA VERDE 
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Reproduction from a painting 
of the estate of H. 
Vanderbilt, Newport, R.1., 

by Sigurd Skou 


Among prominent persons and 
institutions served by Davey 
Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 


JAMES OLIVER CUR- 
WOOD 


FRED STONE 

PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 

FRESH MEADOW COUN- 
TRY CLUB 

“ee” TAXICAB COM- 


PANY 

W. PACKARD 
THOS. H. INCE 
HON. OSCAR W. UNDER- 
WOOD 
H. H. TIMKEN 
AMBASSADOR GEORGE 
HARVEY 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1924 


Your trees may be suffering 
from the unfavorable conditions of last year 


“to long and excessively dry period of last summer did serious damage to 
many trees. Some of your trees may have dropped their leaves prema- 
turely; on others the leaves may have turned brown and curled up. Some trees 
started to die back at the top; on many others the leaves turned to a sickly 
yellow—indicating a reduced vitality. 

The heavy freezing in the late spring of 1923 killed many trees outright; on 
many others it sprung the bark and left open wounds to decay. In still other 
cases the tender growing tissues were injured and the growth stunted. 

The tree is a living thing—it is just a big plant. Its food must be taken 
largely from the soil; it requires above everything abundant water. Anything 
which injures a tree sufficiently to reduce its vitality makes it much more sus- 
ceptible to disease. II] health in trees is just as dangerous as it is in every 
other form of life—it is very often a mere preliminary to death. 

Davey Tree Surgeons are very much more than mechanical experts; they 
are trained in the science of tree life. Some trees are too far gone to be saved, 
but countless thousands of valuable trees can be saved by these master Tree 
Surgeons—if not neglected until it is too late. 

Let Davey Tree Surgeons examine your trees carefully without cost or obli- 
gation on your part. Davey Tree Surgeons live and work regularly in your 
vicinity—any place between Boston and Kansas City, or in California. Write 
or wire nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 107 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 
42nd St.; Boston, Massachusetts Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, 
American Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippo- 
drome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Chi- 
cago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Blidg.; San 
Francisco, Hobart Bldg. : Montreal, 252 Lagauchetiere, West. 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





DAVEY TREE 


SURGEONS 





Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 


falsely representing themselves. 
Protect yourself from impostors. 


genuineness. 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 


An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of 
If any one solicits the care of your trees who is not directly in our employ, and 
claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from harm 





Pocket Binoc — 

the wonder glass that multiplies the pleasures 
of outdoor life for hikers, campers and al 
sportsmen. 


$5 at dealers. 
By mail add 25c. 


Two-way adjustment $7. 
Money back guarantee. 
Circulars free. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ochester, N. Y. 











MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 


ces wodel de ixe 16" 





barrel 






or a Cata- 
8°:7.6 mms & Imm ogue 

Mail _us your SS 
MES. it Im &9mm D- 10c. 





with any of the above Interchangeable Long Barrels 
with 880-yard sight. Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per 
minute with our 32-shot magazines and holster stocks, equal- 
ing 8 riflemen. World-famous super-accurate Mausers and 
Mannlichers; Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols. 


PACIFIC ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U. S. A. 


The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristori-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 














Protect Your Magazines 


IN OUR SPECIAL BINDERS 


American Forests and Forest Life 
stamped in gold on cover 


Two 
For 
$3.50 
Net 


$2.00 
Each 
Net 





Capacity—Twelve Issues 
Issues can be bound as received 
All orders to 


The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. 





Washington, D. C. 
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The limb forming the graft passes through 
the second pifion pine and out beyond, where 
it dwindles to small size. The grafted tree 
has benefited in extraordinary fashion from 
the graft, as above it attained a size of trunk 
markedly in excess of that below. On the 
other hand, the trunk of the first pifion pine, 
above the branch forming the graft, is small 
In effect, above the grafting 
nourish the trunk and limb 
The pifion pines thus 


and stunted. 
limb, two trees 
development of one. 
naturally grafted are over a hundred years 


old. 


A NEW FOREST FOR NEW JERSEY 


The legislature, just adjourned, accepted 
from Mr. Adolph E. Borie, of Hacklebarney, 
his offer to give to the state a 32-acre park. 
This area, now under the jurisdiction of the 
State Forester as the Hacklebarney State 
Forest Park, is in a peculiarly beautiful 
It is in a natural gorge on the Black 


setting. 
River, a tributary of the Raritan River. The 
location and its natural surroundings are 


unusually wild and unspoiled for this section 
of the country. The natural forest cover 
still remains on the entire area and it is 
easily accessible to the motor-traveling pub- 
lic. As its location and attractions become 
known, it will undoubtedly become one of 
the favorite objectives for hikers, tourists, 
and picnickers, besides offering sport to the 
fresh-water angler. 


ISLAND “DUDE RANCH” 


resort is being opened on Wild 
The island, 


A new 
Horse Island, in Flathead Lake. 
which rises from the depths of the lake, is 
a miniature mountain containing 4,000 acres. 
It is quite heavily forested and has many 
beautiful beaches, bays, and inlets. The pro- 
prietor, in advertising the resort, features the 
fact that it is surrounded by vast National 
mentions the National 
Flathead Indian Reservation. 


Forests and also 
Parks and the 

The number of resorts and “dude ranches” 
in Montana is increasing rapidly. 


when situated in or near the National 


These re- 


sorts, 


Forests, serve to interest people in forestry 


from all over the country. 


CAMERA CONTEST 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com- 
pany, through its Forestry Department, has 
inaugurated a unique contest to create an 
interest among the public and school children 
in the prevention of forest fires on their own 
and adjoining forest lands. This contest 
is open to the general public and $150.00 in 
cash prizes will be given for the best camera 
pictures that point out the value or need for 
the prevention of forest fires, made by the 
residents of the territory from East Mauch 
Chunk to Pottsville. $25 in cash will be 
given for the best picture which, with its 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—I¢ Helps 


name, slogan or title shows clearly the re- 
sults of burning up valuable tree growth or 
the good results obtained by keeping fires 
out of the woods. The second prize is $15 
in cash and the third, $10. The Company is 
to be commended for this fine work in the 
interest of forest conservation, for it tends 
to acquaint people better with local forest 
conditions and to impress upon them the 
necessity of care with fire in the woods, 


REMARKABLE “CHIMNEY ROCK” 
By Guy Exuiorr MITCHELL 


Chimney Rock, in Cheyenne County, 
Wyoming, is one of the most perfect and 
striking natural rock spires in the world. 
Even without the topmost pinnacle, this 
rock would be a striking landmark, rising 
as it does some 300 feet above the sur- 
rounding land; but with this added 150-foot 
shaft, Chimney Rock is a remarkable-look- 
The several bases and the 
sandstone and 


ing formation. 


rock itself are a series of 














clay strata, showing that at some distant 
age this part of the United States, now 
thousands of feet above sea-level, was the 
bed of an ocean. According to Geologist 
N. H. Darton, of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, in one of the early geologic ages 
the whole of Wyoming and other adjoining 
states was traversed by rivers which de- 
posited a thick body of sand clay. Later 
the land was uplifted, and finally much of it 
washed and eroded away. Chimney Rock, 
somewhat harder than the surrounding mass 
is one of the last remaining 
fol- 


of sediments, 
fragments of a great capping which, 
lowing the continental uplift, covered this 
portion of the country. 
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Bringing Back 
Sane Economics into Industry 


A message to Business Men about 
Weyerhaeuser-Ideal Industrial Construction 


ANUFACTURING 

progress moves swiftly in 
this country. It would be hard 
to find any factory today where 
plant, equipment or major 
methods bear much resem- 
blance to those in use twenty- 
five years ago. 

In the main, progress has 
probably made for higher pro- 
duction and lower costs. 

Yet there is hardly a manu- 
facturer of today who does not 
find his overhead costing him 
way beyond his reasonable 
hopes for economy. 


O type of factory building has 

ever been found so economical, 
dollar for doilar, as the “Mill Con- 
struction”? which was the standard of 
American industry up to 1900. 

This type of building grew out of 
the needs of the thrifty, } se era of 
industry. 

By the use of ‘‘Mill Construction,” 
it is quite possible to save up to 15% 
on capital building cost. 

Save up to 15% on interest charges, 
with a corresponding saving in taxes. 

Save up to 75% oninsurance charges. 

In one section of this country there 
are hundreds of great factories built of 
“Mill Construction,” and protected by 
sprinkler system against inside fires, in 
which the losses from fire over a recent 
3-year period have averaged only 3 4% 
cents per $100 of insurance written. 


EST there be any misunderstanding, 

let us say right here that Weyer- 

haeuser did not originate “‘Mill Con- 
struction.” 


Nor would Weyerhaeuser be under- 
stood as urging the indiscriminate use 
of “Mill Construction.” 


In fact, one of the functions of the 
Weyerhaeuser Expert Construction 
Engineer is to advise against the use 
of “Mill Construction” when it is not 
suited to the purpose of the building. 


As part of its program of service to 
Americanindustry, Weyerhaeuser has 
made the most authoritative study of 
this type of building in recent years— 
and perhaps ever. 


Capital investment — taxes — inter- 
est charges — depreciation — design— 
structural efficiency—flexibility of in- 
terior division—fire safety—insurance 
rates—and many more things. 


Furthermore, since “‘Mill Construc- 
tion’’ depends first of all on adequate 
supply of great fine timbers, Weyer- 
haeuser supplemented the above in- 
vestigation by a survey of its timber 
resources and distributing facilities in 
relation to “Mill Construction” needs. 


The Douglas Fir Mills of the Weyer- 
haeuser organization are producing 


selected timbers of the finest possible 
wood for this purpose. 


Through the Weyerhaeuser distrib- 
uting plants in the heart of Eastern 
and Mid-Western markets, these tim- 
bers are laid down quickly and eco- 
nomically in all the principal indus- 
trial sections of this country. 


HE Weyerhaeuser Expert Con- 

struction Engineer is available for 
consultation with the Industrial Man, 
his Building Engineer and his Archi- 
tect. 

His services are purely consultative, 
and rendered without charge—a char- 
acteristic Weyerhaeuser personal con- 
tribution to greater efficiency in the 
employment of America’s lumber re- 
sources. 

Responsible members of industrial 
concerns are also invited to send for 
complimentary copies of the Weyer- 
haeuser books—‘“‘Industrial Build- 
ings,’’ written for the Business Man, 
and “Structural Timbers of Douglas 
Fir,”’ a book for the Building Engi- 
neer,Architect,and Purchasing Agent. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber for boxing 
and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the species and type of 
wood best suited for the purpose. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the est 
y, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 


h Sales C 





oe 


trade ch ls by the Weyer- 





220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will print, free of charge in this 
column, advertisements of foresters wanting 
positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer foresters. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EX-SERVICE MAN, Co., 20th En- 
gineers, A. E. F., heretofore unable to work 
because of ill health, now wishes to return to 
woods work. Experienced woodsman, with good 
references. Address Box 7020, care AMERICAN 
Forests aNp Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. 

(2-4-24) 


from rith 


POSITION WANTED by man 7o years of age, 
in good health and active, single. Would assume 
the responsibility of the care of an estate, or 
ame preserve, a friend of animals and birds. 

ifelong practical experience in farming in So. 
E. Penna., 20 years’ connection with a large 
nursery, expert knowledge of selecting and prac- 
tical planting and care of pecan, English walnut, 
fruit, shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery, 
small fruits, flowers, vegetables, &c. Practical 
pruning a specialty, two winters spent in Florida 
pruning orange trees. Prefer location in East 


or South. Would consider an offer on a salary 
or share basis, if possible a_ personal interview 
requested. Satisfactory reference furnished. 


Address Box 7040, care AMERICAN ForESTsS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (2-4-24) 





TECHNICALLY TRAINED FORESTER, at 
present employed, desires to change his position. 
Has had several years’ practical experience in 
all phases of forest work. Would like to cor- 
respond with any person, corporation, or munici- 





pality desiring to employ such a man. Address 
Box 7045, care of AMERICAN FOoRESTS AND 
Forrest Lire, Washington, D. C. (3-5-24) 
GRADUATE FORESTER—B. S. in Forestry 


1910, with thirteen years of experience in both 
field and office work in forestry and forest en- 
gineering. Would like opportunity of organiz- 
ing a forestry or forest engineering department 


for a pulp or mill concern. Best of references 


furnished. Address Box 7050, care of AMERI- 
CAN Forests anp Forest LIFE, Washington, 
D.C. (4-6-24) 


YOUNG MECHANICAL ENGINEER would like, 
for change and recreation, any kind of work in 
the woods for the summer season. Salary of less 


importance than good company. Address Box 
7955, care of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest 
Lirft, Washington, D. C. (4-6-24) 


GRADUATE FORESTER, B. S., M. S. F., Michi- 
gan University, 11 years’ experience with U. S. 
Forest Service in California, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana; one year railroad location and construction 
work; wishes position with lumber company or 
State service as forester or logging engineer. 
References furnished if desired. Address Box 
7060, care AMERICAN Forests aND Forest L1FE, 
Washington, D. C. (5-7-24) 


FORESTER-LAWYER, studied at two forest 
schools and law-school graduate. Studied com- 
merce one year at university. At present engaged 
in graduate study of economics as related to 
forestry at an eastern university. Desires to 
locate with a forest-products concern where a 
knowledge of both law and forestry will be use- 
ful. Interview desired. Available June 1sth. 
Address Box 7065, care AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (5-7-24) 





HELP WANTED 


POSITION OPEN.—Position to offer young man 
made of good goods, who is willing to work from 
bottom up to member of firm in nursery doing 
general retail and landscape business in Daven- 
port, Iowa; Rock Island and Moline, Illinois, and 
vicinity. Must be clean, keen, energetic, even- 
tempered, and a sticker. Some knowledge of 
nursery work preferred. Address Box 7075, care 
of AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4-6-24) 
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A NATURALLY GRAFTED WHITE 
PINE 


By E. A. ZIEGLER 


Adjoining the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School at Mont Alto there is found a naturally 
grafted white-pine tree of great interest to 
nature students and particularly plant phy- 
siologists. Apparently, this tree consisted of 
two forks joining near the ground, which by 
rubbing at several points exposed the cam- 
bium and formed several adhesions which 
have developed into natural grafts. Some 
wood-cutter cut off the one fork without 
observing the union above. Observing the 
graft, he left the other stem intact. Both 
stems have continued to grow, the rooted 
stem increasing more rapidly below the 
grafts, but strangely enough the top of the 
fork with the severed stem has the larger 
crown. This cannot be observed in the 
photograph. At present the former point of 
union on stem No. 1 is so well healed over 
that it is a very Strange sight to see the sus- 
pended stem hanging in mid air with no visi- 
ble point of connection and no stump. 





Photograph by F. W. Horich 
LEFT “UP IN THE AIR,” BUT STILL ON 
THE JOB 

The severed stem is laying on annual rings 
of wood right down to the severed surface, 
showing conclusively that sap does not “go 
up in spring and down in fall” only, but that 
there is an all-summer circulation up and 
down. It is clear that the solvent that carries 
the elements of wood tissue down into the 
severed stem to produce spring wood and 
summer wood must rise again to leave this 
stem, as there is no outlet below. 
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Wanted—A Department of 
Conservation 
[Continued from page 308] 
conservation of our natural resources—and 
they are vastly in the majority—have a right 
to demand, through their representatives in 
Congress, that the dissipation and misman- 
agement of this valuable public property 
shall cease. Is it not time that this large 
group of voters was making itself heard in 
no uncertain terms? Theirs is not a selfish 
motive. Their demands are for the best 
interest of all the people, and they should 
be heard. Let us put all of our natural 
resources in one basket and then watch the 

basket. 


REDWOODS LEAGUE SAVES 
ANOTHER GROVE 


Announcement has just been made by Dr. 
John C. Merriam, president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and head of the 
Save the Redwoods League, that through 
the generosity of a resident of Massachusetts 
another splendid grove of California red- 
woods, or Sequoia sempervirens, has been 
preserved. The tract is in the heart of the 
Humboldt State Redwood Park, about 45 
miles south of Eureka, California. It com- 
prises 113 acres and contains some of the 
largest redwood trees of this region, many of 
these giants being from 10 to 15 feet in 
diameter and from 200 to 300 feet in height. 
There are several ideal camping spots in this 
grove, which is located on the banks of the 
South Fork of the Eel River. 

The citizen who furnished the funds that 
made possible the saving of this grove re- 
fused to have his identity made known, ask- 
ing that he be designated simply as “a 
resident of Massachusetts.” After purchas- 
ing this tract the Save the Redwoods League 
immediately deeded it to the State of Cali- 
fornia, to be held for all time as a public 


park. 





CARRYING REDWOOD NORTHWARD 


A very interesting series of experiments is 
being initiated this spring by the Merrill & 
Ring Lumber Company of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, on its lands on the Olympic peninsula. 
These experiments are a part of the refor- 
estation studies which were started by the 
company last summer, the purpose of which 
is to determine just what the permanent 
forest management possibilities of the prop- 
erties are. Perhaps ihe most interesting ex- 
periment of the number which will be started 
is the first large field planting of redwoods 
in the North. A number of redwood seed- 
lings have been secured from the private 
nursery of the Union Lumber Company, 
Fort Bragg, California. These seedlings 
will be transported to the property and 
planted. The aim is to determine, if possible, 
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DREER’S 
Garden Book 


Covers every phase of Gardening, with 
copious cultural notes on our many 
specialties, including Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Roses, Dahlias, 
Gladiolus and a host of others. 
Copy free on request if you 
mention this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collections, and Botanical 
Gardens. Will appreciate your orders when- 
ever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 78 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 


WA, LL 
= NURSERY ~ 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, Maple, 
Elm, etc., for memorial planting. Trees 
from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. Each 
tree is recorded with the American Forestry 
Association to perpetuate its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 














FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and Shrubs -Black Walnut, White Walnut, 
Buckeye, Locust Seedlings, etc 


Write for Catalog. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 


We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


GRAPEVINES 
For the Vineyardist and the Amateur. Large 
List of Varieties. Selections for the different 
parts of the Country. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG FREE. 


THE MUNSON NURSERIES 














FOREST NURSERY COMPANY NURSERIES SED HOUSE 
McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. BOX V 315. DENISON, TEXAS. 
EVERGREENS HICKS NURSERIES specializes in large- TREE SEEDS 


BOXWOOD 
Dwarf Edging—True Suffruticosa. Only per- 
fectly hardy variety, 2- and 3-year, fine-rooted 
plants. Also Sempervirens—Tree Boxwood, 
a- and 3-year plants. Fine lot young evergreen 
seedlings. My packing and grading must 
please you. 
ROBERT C. YOUNG 

Wholesale Nurseryman Greensboro, N. C. 


sized evergreens; time-saving shade trees; 
rare berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 


Ask for our catalog, Home Landscapes 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box F Westbury, Long Island 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub, 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all parts 
of the world. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 
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TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“WHERE QUALITY COUNTS” 
Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
Atlanta, Georgia Established 1897 








Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St. -:-:- New York 
SEEDLINGS and TRANSPLANTS 


Write for Price-list 
and Special Offer on Large Quantities 





GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
: Headquarters for Native 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, | thoe, 7 
Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and Climbers, Ferns, 
Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 

Hundreds of other Plants. 
Send for Catalog 
E. C. ROBBINS 
Pineola, Avery County North Carolina 
Thirty-two years’ growing experience 


And 4 





Any Quantity 


“Oriental Flowering Trees”’ 





THE GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. WOHLERT, Owner 
NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 











ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
Berlin, Maryland 
Large growers of stock for forest planting, 
both Deciduous and Evergreen. 
All the leading kinds and a good many new 
desirable kinds. Send us your list of wants. 
We furnish a good many State Forestry 
Departments and large forest planters. 


LA FRANCE FRUIT AND PLANT FARMS 


Wholesale growers of strawberry and ever-bearing 
strawberry plants, raspberry = ee, plants, 


Coneord pevines, asparagus, rhu an 
radish. e grow our plants on new fields and all 


plants are free from disease. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send Us a List of Your Wants 
F. W. DIXON, Prop. HOLTON, KANSAS 








Scotch Pine Norwegian Spruce 
(Pinus silvestris) (Picea excelsa) 
PINE AND SPRUCE SEEDS 
of Scandinavian Origin 
Collected and Guaranteed by 
SPARRGREN & LITTORIN, UPSALA, SWEDEN 
Write for prices and particulars either direct to collectors or 


G. EKSTROM, 11 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
AND SEED HOUSE 
750 COURT ST. BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


Forest tree Seedlings our Specialty. We grow 
them by the million, also all kinds of Shade 
trees, Flowering Shrubs and seeds. 


Catalog sent free on request 


NELSON’S TREES GROW 
Large quantities of American Elm two in., two one-half 
in., three in., and larger, specially grown for park, cem- 
etery, and boulevard planting. 
Our Elms are growing on the boulevards of New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
OFFICE AND NURSERIES 
DEPT. A. GLENVIEW, ILL. 

















FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 








WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN ForRESTS AND Forest Lire 


IT HELPS 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a specialty of American introductions. 
Catalog on request 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 
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77,500,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl 


the merchantable dead timber stand- 
ing or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 1,100 acres 
in Sections 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 
30, and 31, T. 9 S., R. 6 E., W. M., 
Breitenbush River watershed, San- 
tiam National Forest, Oregon, esti- 
mated to be 77,500,000 feet, B. M., 
more or less, of Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, western red cedar, sugar 
pine, western white pine, and other 
species of timber, approximately 
73 per cent Douglas fir. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates 


considered, $2 per M for Douglas 
fir and western red cedar, $3 per M 
for western white pine and sugar 
pine, and $0.50 per M for western 
hemlock, silver fir, and other 
species. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited 


with each bid, to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded or re- 
tained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to conditions of 


sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed 


bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Portland, Oregon, up 
to and including June 3, 1924. 


The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full in- 


formation concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, de- 
posits, and the submission of bids 


should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the 
Forest Supervisor, Albany, Oregon. 
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to what extent planting this species in this 
northern country will be attended by success. 
The trees will, of course, be put in under 
normal field conditions. In view of the fact 
that similar planting will be carried on in the 
redwood region, it will be possible by this 
northern experiment to draw direct com- 
parison. 

HOOVER HEADS NATIONAL PARKS 


ASSOCIATION 


Herbert Hoover is the newly elected Pres- 
ident of the National Parks Association, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Charles D. Walcott, whose re- 
tirement was forced by his own increasing 
responsibilities. In his letter of acceptance 
Mr. Hoover said: 

“The defense and preservation of our na- 
tional parks is a most worthy effort. Their 
stimulative, educational, recreational values 
are, all of them, of vital importance to all 
Recreation and 
necessary to 


of our citizens. grounds 


natural museums are as our 
advancing civilization as are wheat fields and 
factories. Indeed, I should like to see the 
association not alone devote itself to defense 
of the areas that have been set aside by our 
government for perpetual use in these pur- 
poses, but to expand its activities in the pro- 
motion of other forms of recreational areas 

“The interests of the million of automobile 
campers and tourists who now annually visit 
our parks should be even further advanced 
by the reservation for them of camping 
grounds and other recreation opportunities 
in the public lands and forests. Such areas 
need not be so large or under the vigorous 
control which must apply to our national 
parks, yet they could be greatly increased 
and helped by the government, especially in 
co-operation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and state governments.” 














AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


c 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
MASTER PRINTERS 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE N.E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SENATE APPROVES APPROPRIATION 
FOR SOUTHERN FORESTRY 


Early in April the Senate passed Senate 
Bill 824, which would provide $50,000 for 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station. 
Advocates of the bill are thus encouraged in 
the belief that the way is clear for the pas- 
sage of the bill by the House. This action 
by Congress would give the South financially 
the strongest forest experiment station in 
the United States and would be a vital force 
in bringing about forestry in the South. 

It is pointed out that the southern pine 
region is capable of growing about one- 
fourth of the entire nation’s timber supply 
of the future. Timber-growing, lumber and 
paper manufacture, turpentine—all 
vitally dependent on the southern pine forests 
—will be among the pine industries of the 
South for all time to come, if the South’s 
forest land is wisely managed. With every 
increasing lumber demand by the Northern 
States on the one hand and with vast areas 
of land admirably suited to timber-growing 
on the other hand, forestry undoubtedly 
means more to the South in the way of in- 
dustrial progress than to any other section of 
the United States. 

It is essential, therefore, that the South 
learn as rapidly as possible how to grow 
timber and how to manage and protect it 
from youth to maturity. That is the main 
purpose of the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station. It is just as necessary to forestry 
as an agricultural experiment station is to 
good farming. A forest experiment station, 
by developing the art of growing timber, will 
save much blundering, .waste, failure, and 
discouragement, and it will be a stimulant to 
land-owners to devote their land to timber- 
growing. Public agencies interested in re- 
forestation, industries dependent on the for- 
ests, and land-owners are called upon to unite 
in urging the passage of the bill upon mem- 


and 


bers of the House. 
STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FORESTRY 


During 1923 thirty-two states having for- 
estry departments appropriated a total of 
$5,410,000 forestry work, of which 
$2,441,000 was appropriated by 
states for the purchase and maintenance of 
state forests, $1,727,000 by twenty-eight 
states for fire protection, $607,000 by nine 
states for insect and disease protection, 
$212,000 by eighteen states for nurseries and 
planting, and the remainder chiefly for ad- 
ministration and publicity. These figures 
were compiled by the United States Forest 
Service. As compared with the appropria- 
tions for 1921, the net increase, after de- 
ducting the item for protection against in- 
sects and diseases, was $738,000. 

Two states make their initial appearance 
in the 1923 statement—New Mexico, with a 
small sum available for fire protection, and 
Alabama, with a special forestry fund of 
$50,000, derived from privilege license taxes. 


for 
eighteen 
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Arizona Cypress and Weeping Juniper 


[Continued from page 274] 


ing in its native, far-away mountain home. 
Here it grows at elevations of from about 
5,500 to 6,500 feet, sometimes in deep, nar- 
row, well-watered canyons and sometimes on 
the driest of rocky ridges. In canyon bot- 
toms it attains its greatest beauty, its char- 
acteristic drooping twigs often becoming 
nearly a foot long, in this habit reminding 
one somewhat of the weeping spruce 





OCOTILLO 
(Fouquiera splendens) 


(Picea breweriana) of the Oregon Coast 
mountains. In these protected places the 
weeping juniper may reach a height of 30 
to 40 feet, with a clear trunk of 10 or 15 
feet, with a sparsely branched open crown. 
On exposed dry rocky slopes and ridges the 
weeping juniper develops a dense, broad 
oval- or pyramidal-shaped crown with a very 
short clear trunk. It is then usually branched 
quite to the ground, but in such trees the 
drooping twigs are rarely over 6 inches long. 
The longitudinally furrowed trunk bark is 
of a cinnamon brown when not exposed to 


strong sunlight, in which, however, it be- 
comes grayish or reddish brown. 

The soft, straight-grained wood, apparent- 
ly very durable in contact with soil, is locally 
used for fence-posts and for mining props, 
considerable of this timber having been packed 
out on mules and burros for these purposes. 
But, fortunately, general inaccessibility of 
this rare tree has prevented an extensive use 
of the wood and probably will in the future 

The weeping juniper is essentially a Mexi- 
can species, ranging over dry hills of north- 
eastern Mexico at elevations of from 6,000 
to 8,000 feet. It was first discovered in 
Mexico by a German botanist, Schiede, in 
1830, while it was not found in the Chisos 
Mountains until 50 years afterward, by a 
United States Army surgeon, Dr. Valéry 
Harvard. The French botanist Carriére in- 
forms us that this juniper was brought to 
Europe in 1838 for purposes of cultivation. 
Elwes and Henry (“The Trees of Great 
Britain and Ireland”) speak of a tree 40 feet 
high and over 3 feet in diameter growing 
at Bicton, and it is said to be occasionally 
cultivated in southern France and in Algeria. 
One or two trees are also said to be growing 
in the botanic gardens of Genoa and Naples, 
Italy. Doubtless all of these foreign-grown 
specimens were produced from seed brought 
from Mexico. The writer does not know 
that the weeping juniper has ever been culti- 
vated in the United States. 

Its unique and beautiful drooping habit 
makes it one of the most attractive of 
junipers for ornamental purposes. Probably, 
however, it would not thrive outside of our 
subtropical regions. Its ability to maintain 
itself on dry, rocky slopes and ridges, as 
well as in better-soiled and moister situations 
in its native habitat, seems to indicate a wide 
adaptation to different soil conditions. 


A Forest Without Benefit of Clergy 


[Continued from page 290] 


In addition to the Bryan home, modern in 
all respects and one of the show places of 
the country, the estate contains many quaint 
summer cottages which housed the friends of 
the late sage, who visited him at all times 
of the season. 

Rated as a millionaire, at his death it was 
learned that he had started as an humble 
gatherer of soap grease, and from his manu- 
facture of soap had built up a big business, 
which he later sold out at a large figure, 


TO SAVE TIMBER 


What is intended to be a vast drive to aid 
in the natural reforestation of thousands of 
acres of cut-over timber lands in Wisconsin, 
now standing idle and a burden to taxpayers, 
by means of concerted action on the part of 
the pulp and paper manufacturers, the lumber 
interests, all wood-using industries, fisher- 
men, guides, and the general public, was in- 
augurated Wednesday, March 12, at a meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Forest Protective Asso- 


holding only a substantial interest in a 
nationally known soap concern of Cincinnati. 

John Bryan has left a monument to him- 
self which will endure for ages to come. He 
has been the means of providing his state 
and the country at large with a plot where 
valuable forest and other experiments will 
be made and where a playground of excep- 
tional beauty and attractiveness will be 
used by thousands of people in the years 
to come. 


BY CUTTING WASTE 


ciation at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. It 
was pointed out that by far the greatest loss 
and damage to the little second-growth trees 
each year is caused by the ravages of forest 
fires, and the meeting was for the purpose of 
enlisting the aid of all who are interested in 
a campaign to prevent such losses. D. C. 
Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wisconsin, president of the 
recently organized association, presided. 
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AMERICAN WOODS 


By Romeyn B. HouGu 


Illustrated by sections of wood, three cuts 


for each tree. 

















HANDBOOK OF TREES 


By Romeyn B. HoucH 


Contains 700 photographs. Makes identification easy 


and a pleasure. 


“These books are gems and worth far more than 
you ask for them.’’—Luther Burbank. 


Vounts of Wood for Lantern and Microscope 


Wooden Greeting and Business Cards 
(Printed to Order) 


Send for Announcements 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH COMPANY, Lowville, N. Y. 





Spring 
Catalogue 


of best varieties in forest 
seed, forest plants, forestry 
technical articles, forest uten- 
sils, wild-fruit trees, hedge 
plants, conifers and trees 
for avenues just out. 


For your free copy address 


ERICH PFEIL 


Forstanstalt, Rathenow, Germany 
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1305 E STREET, NW. 
WASHINGTON, DC. 


cobitnaneeesiamen 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 


[ILLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Process WORK 
GLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 


NTE A A ETE 


Camp Mishike 7... 


In the heart of the North Woods, 
Winchester, Wis. Definite program 
of forestry, under trained foresters, 
Canoeing, exploring, marking trails, 
learning woods lore. Every day an 
adventure. 1700 acres. Four miles 
lake shore. Write for booklet. 


W. E. SANDERSON, Director 
Madison, Wis. 


























Box 555-Y 








SOLAN L. PARKES 
THE TREEMAN 
THREE POINT e @ e TREEHELP SERVICE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Send for FREE story 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How te get 
Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of 
Kleradesks are giving entire satisfaction, boa 
time locating, etme or  outen 2 

Takes less space than a tray. Sent FREE trial. 
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SS-Gould Co a. St. Louis 











SPEND YOUR SUMMER IN EUROPE 
Combine Study with Pleasure 
Second European Summer School 
in Landscape Architecture 
June 17 to September 14, 1924 
A tional opportunity to obtain first-hand informa- 
Hoa: ae ae — low cost. Write for folder. 
P. H. ELWOOD, JR. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 
Not over ten applications will be accepted 




















ZENITH OF LUMBER PRODUCTION 
IN WEST CLOSE AT HAND 


“In a decade the Pacific Northwest will 
have reached its zenith and started down hill, 
and two decades hence we will doubtless be 
producing below our present volume, prob- 
ably not over eleven billion feet for all the 
Pacific States,” R. W. Vinnedge, a vice- 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, recently told the students 
at the Yale Forest School. “This indicates 
that twenty years hence the nation’s annual 
consumption of lumber will have fallen to 
twenty-five billion feet. 


“Nor can even the most frantic efforts 
towards reforestation change the situation 
within that time. The Pacific coast, by rea- 
son of the natural reproduction of its species 
and its eminently favorable climatic condi- 
tions, is ideal for growing trees. At present 
there are nine million acres in the State of 
Washington and half as many more in Ore- 
gon suitable for reforestation. 


“With the surge of sentiment, both among 
our lumbermen and our public generally, in 
favor of an immediate practical forest policy, 
these acres, or most of them, will in twenty 
years undoubtedly be covered with regrowth, 
protected by a workable forest law, but an- 
other generation in time must be added 
before the first of the crop can be harvested, 
and in the interim the nation’s consumption 
will necessarily decrease. 


REINDEER TO BE CROSSED WITH 
WILD ALASKAN CARIBOU 


There are probably about 250,000 rein- 
deer in Alaska, and it is expected that the 
reindeer herds will become the basis of an 
important future industry of the territory. 
The Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has undertaken 
to encourage the industry by studying the 
diseases of the reindeer, food and range 
problems, methods of handling, and particu- 
larly the improvement of the herds in size, 
vigor, and meat-producing qualities. 


To this end a special worker from the Bio- 
logical Survey, Olaus J. Murie, has spent 
the past three years investigating the cari- 
bou herds in northern Alaska with a view 
to locating the large-sized caribou, in order 
to capture bulls for crossing with the rein- 
deer. As reindeer are, in fact, domesticated 
caribou, it is expected that herds can be 
greatly strengthened in this way. 
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TIMBER USED IN MINING 


The Pennsylvania anthracite region, con- 
sidered as a single mining district, is by far 
the largest user of mine timber of any min- 
ing district, either coal or metal, in the 
United States, and the bituminous districts 
of Pennsylvania rank second. The present 
annual consumption of mine timber by the 
coal-mining industry of Pennsylvania prob- 
ably exceeds 100,000,000 cubic feet annually. 
In 1920 Pennsylvania produced, in round 
figures, 170,600,000 short tons of bituminous 
coal and 79,990,000 long tons (89,500,000 
short tons) anthracite. If it be assumed 
that the bituminous coal mines required 0.33 
cubic foot, anthracite mines 0.7 cubic foot per 
ton mined, the timber requirements were: 
bituminous, 56,298,000; anthracite, 62,850,000, 
or a total of over 119,000,000 cubic feet. 

The average cost of round mine timber in 
the anthracite region in 1905 was, according 
to the U. S. Forest Service, 6.6 cents per 
cubic foot and $15 per 1,000 board feet for 
sawed timber. The present cost has ad- 
vanced to 27.5 cents per cubic foot for round 
timber, delivered to the mine, of which cost 
57.3 per cent represents freight charges. 

In the anthracite region 20 to 25 years ago 
the best grades of white and red oak, chest- 
nut, and pitch-pine timber could be obtained 
locally. The major part of the timber used 
was hardwoods. The softwoods used were 
principally yellow pine, the remainder being 
mostly hemlock and spruce. Even at that 
time much of the yellow pine was shipped 
in from the South, although most of the 
other timber was obtained in Pennsylvania. 
At present perhaps 75 per cent or more of 
the timber used in the anthracite region is 
softwoods, such as loblolly pine and second- 
growth yellow pine, which is largely shipped 
in from the South. The average timber now 
being used is much inferior to that used 20 
years ago. 

As an interesting sidelight on the timber 
situation, it is creditably reported that some 
anthracite operators have had trial shipments 
of Douglas fir brought by ships from Ore- 
gon by way of the Panama Canal, with a 
view to trying out the use of Douglas fir 
for certain places in the mine, in competition 
with the timbers now obtainable from the 
near-by southern states. 


ENTER UTAH BLACK WALNUT 


Fifty-seven years ago a sack of walnuts 
was brought across the plains and were 
planted at Riverdale, Utah, in a long line 
for a windbreak. The trees were planted 
close together, and where none of them died 
out they stood so thick that vigorous growth 
was impossible. Last week this line of trees 
was cut down and the owner finds himself 
with 4,000 feet of first-class black walnut 
logs. He has made arrangements to have 
them hauled 15 miles to the nearest sawmill, 
at Huntsville, where they will be cut up into 
lumber, which has been contracted for by a 
local Ogden lumber yard. Thus does Utah 
black walnut enter the market. 
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OREGON 
SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 


United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from the 


school. 


tions and lumber manufacturing plants 


The largest logging opera- 


near at hand. 

Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Ore gon State 
Agricultural College 


Oregon 


Corvallis, - - 























School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Offers thorough training in Prac- 
tical Forestry, preparing for fed- 
eral, state and private work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to specialize 
in General Forestry, Logging En- 
gineering, and Range Management. 

Forest Ranger Course of high- 
school grade, covering one term of 
three months, given during the 
months of January, February, and 
March. 

No tuition is charged for any of 
the above courses, and otherwise 
expenses are the lowest. 

_ Large logging and milling opera- 

tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive federal, 
state, and private forests near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 

Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its Uses is 
offered by correspondence, for 
which a nominal charge is made. 


For further particulars address, 


Francis G. Miller, Dean 

















A UNIQUE JOB 


Counting lightning bolts as they strike and 
set fire among the mountain forests is the 
latest job of the United States Forest Service 
fire lookouts stationed on high peaks in the 
Sierra Mountains of California and the 
northern Rockies of Idaho and Montana. 

“A single lightning storm will sometimes 
cause over 300 forest fires in the National 
Forests of California,” said Mr. Kotok, 
“and these bunched fires in the high mount- 
tain country cause the breakdown of the fire- 
protective organization. If we can predict 
lightning storms even four or five hours in 
advance, we can mobilize cattlemen, pros- 
pectors, woodsmen, sheepherders, and other 
residents of the mountains to help put out 
the multitude of fires the lightning sets.” 

Hundreds of fire lookouts in the western 
mountains have been instructed by the For- 
est Service to keep records of lightning 
storms, the place of origin, their direction, 
the number of bolts of lightning, and the 
number of fires set. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE TO MANAGE ITS 
FOREST LAND 


Much interest is being shown in planting 
in Illinois this spring and it is felt by State 
Forester Miller that this could be greatly 
stimulated if the state were able to furnish 
planting material at cost to those desiring it. 
Many are interested in the planting of black 
walnut. 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois, has 
a tract of 900 acres of land near Gillespie. 
in Macoupin County, partly covered with 
timber, and steps are being taken to have this 
managed by the Natural History Survey on 
a co-operative basis, allowing it to be used 
for a demonstration forest in return for 
advice and assistance in handling it. This is 
in a coal region, where there is not much of 
a market for cordwood, but there is a good 
market for mine props, bars, legs, and mine 
ties. 


A MILLION AND A HALF VISIT THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS OF WASH- 
INGTON AND OREGON IN 1923 


There were 1,576,290 visitors in 1923 on 
the twenty-two National Forests of Oregon 
and Washington. The National Forests of 
the Pacific Northwest thus again prove them- 
selves to be great summer playgrounds. For- 
est officers believe the above estimates of 
visitors to be very conservative. This num- 
ber of people fished, camped, picnicked, 
hunted, or traveled on the 27 million acres 
of the National Forests and represent an 
increase of 546,318 over the 1922 figures. 
The above figures are for National Forests 
only in Washington and Oregon and do not 
include visitors to the National Parks in the 
two states. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


—_ State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstra- 
tion Forest of 1,000 acres at Cran- 
berry Lake (home of the Sophomore 
Summer Camp), three other field ex- 
periment stations, the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Forest Experiment Station, a 
modern pulp mill, a_ well-equipped 
sawmill, a complete dry-kiln plant, the 
biological laboratories, and an excel- 
lent reference library afford unusual 
opportunities for investigative work. 
A four-year course in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacture and a short course each 
spring in Dry-kiln Engineering and 
Lumber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four-year 
undergraduate courses, special courses 
are offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Economics. 


FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 




















Yale School of 


Forestr y 
Established in 1900 





The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
forestry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 


For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 


Tropical Forestry. 


Iumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


The work of the summer term at 
Milford, Penn., which is a part of 
the regular course, is open to special 
students with adequate preparation. 





For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Dean of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 
estry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 

Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging op- 

erations in northern Maine, under faculty 

supervision. 

For Catalog and further information address 
JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 
In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in technical 
forestry, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest belong- 
ing to the School) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















Petersham, 
Massachusetts 


HARVARD FOREST | 
| 
| 
| 





A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, 14 years under management on 
a sustained yield. Large variety of silvi- | 
cultural treatment in progress. Logging, 
milling, and marketing annually carried on. 
Extensive plantations established from the | 
Forest nursery. | 

Competent graduate students accepted as | 
candidates for degrees of M. F. or D. S. 





RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 

















Ome R tin 
ALFRED W. BODINE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
Forest-Fire Appraisals—Forest Valuation—Forest 
Working Plans—Forest Land Surveys—Timber Cruis- 
ing—Lumber Operations Managed—Tree Planting 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 
ee 





JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 











BOOK REVIEWS 


PENNSYLVANIA TREES. 


NorTHERN Wooptot Trees. By James Ber- 
thold Berry, M. S. World Book Com- 
pany [Chicago]. Price, $2.00. 


Designed not only to be of use in the study 
of farm woodlands, but to have a much 
wider application, this book should be an im- 
portant aid in the subject of tree and wood 
identification, and is illustrated with this in 
view. It will enable the student to recognize 
all the important trees occurring locally and 
to speak intelligently of the character and 
uses of the wood. The authors believe that 
a study of trees tends to foster sympathetic 
interest in their adequate protection, and it is 
with this in mind that the book has been 
compiled. 


Jack MINER AND THE Birps. By Jack 
Miner. Manly F. Miner [Ontario, Can- 
ada]. Price, $3.00. 

This book covers all Jack Miner’s ex- 
periences with birds, written by himself, in 
his own characteristic way, interspersed here 
and there with quaint Jack Minerisms and 
bits of philosophy. The book tells how and 
why he became interested in birds and de- 
scribes his work with his feather 
family has grown. It makes no pretensions 
to literary excellence and is almost laconic 
in style. It contains much valuable infor- 
mation, expressed in apt and witty language, 
and will prove a valuable addition to our 
works on bird lore. The illustrations are of 
particular interest and portray the methods 
he uses with the birds, greatly clarifying 


how 


the points in the story. 


Tue Bic Hike. By John H. Hauberg, LL. B. 
Published at Rock Island, Illinois. 


A most interesting account of the values 
of a movable vacation camp, which trans- 
ports the party from place to place, for in- 
struction and recreation, instead of spending 
the full time at a fixed camp. 


Story oF THE OAK Tree. By Mrs. 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Price $1.50. 


THE 

Ezra Bowen. 

[| Pennsylvania. ] 

A little book, written to fill the need of a 
school reader about Nature which would give 
more than the mere sentimental aspect of the 
life of the bunny, the violet, and the rose. 
So the author chose to trace the life of an 
oak as the most outstanding example of the 
continuous story of some living thing. And 
she has described in the most delightfully 
interesting way the community of all things, 
both and inanimate, in Nature’s 
wonderful scheme. 


animate 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire—It Helps 


By J. S. Illick. 


The demand for this well-known book has 
been so great that the fourth edition has just 
been issued. The four editions comprise 
some 25,000 copies in all, and their rapid 
exhaustion is a testimonial to the value and 
wide use of the book. 


ZOOLOGICAL LEAFLETS 


The following brief mention is made of 
an interesting series of leaflets recently issued 
by the Chicago Field Museum of Natural 
History: 

No. 1. THE WHITE-TAILED DEER. By Wil- 
fred H. Osgood. 


A general account of the habits, distribu- 
tion, and relationships of the common deer of 
the United States, known to many as the 
Virginia deer. 

No. 2. CH1caco WINTER Birds. By Colin 
C. Sanborn. 


Includes description of a variety of bird 
haunts within the Chicago area, and discus- 
sion of the species to be observed in special 
localities during the winter season. 
No. 3. THE AMERICAN ALLIGATOR. By Karl 
P. Schmidt. 


An interesting miniature monograph of 
America’s largest living reptile. 
No. 4. THE Pertopicar, Cicapa. By William 
J. Gerhard. 


This leaflet describes and illustrates the 
various stages of the periodical or Seventeen- 
year cicada, more commonly known as the 
seventeen-year locust. It gives a general ac- 
count of its development, and the destructive 
nature of the egg-laying habits of the adult 
females. 

No. 5. THe Annicator Gar. By Alfred C. 

Weed. 

A treatise on one of the few fishes living 
today which seems to belong to past ages 
rather than the present. 

By John T. 


No. 6. THE Wino TurRKEY. 


Zimmer. 

A brief study of the wild turkey, progeui- 
tor of the domestic breed, which was once 
abundant over eastern and southern North 
America, but is now restrictetd to the South- 
ern States and Mexico. Six varieties are 
known, each occupying a distinct region. 
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Number 5 of a Series 


Facts For Advertisers 


Occupational Analysis of the Readers of 


c AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 
Compiled from Data Furnished by 7642 Readers 


Per cent 
Peoreamiona! Wen. ....6 sc oses ne die anne. 31.50 
OT asi 25 ene’ orb ane Hao Ree ee eee 8.94 
Officials and owners of timberland and lumber 
DERI AONE sin vccct ved cone et eense cua oe 8.82 
Officials and owners of industrial plants (other 
CNGH WOOU-HAINE) -. oissns ses osc coeclavacan ners 8.10 
WME osc oo xa a sews «eck aterahd tb aittete aerate Rees 4.19 
Dealers and salesmen (products other than 
WREIEU DN 3.076, Bana ausr d wa. ee olor Ouine eae aioe 4.04 
RGM NUON a5 3 55 oad wicic pea dtate siete ies aeRO a 3.76 
Officials and owners of wood-using industries.. 3.40 
Scheots and COMNCRCE. (2c. accu sues eenewesas 3.11 
Farmers and ranch OWNETS.....2 6. .cses ccces 2.82 
PR MNRRERMNENS | 5-2 curtis (ecard asarsi di mah otarel wate aus tea tata eg eo 2.29 





Per cent 

Clubs, societies and associations .............. 2.24 
UNG So 5203.5 nn aoe arasaia ae ta Gaede ee eee 2.03 
Florists, nurserymen and orchard owners...... 1.90 
Lumber dealers and salesmen ............... 1.89 
Public and government officials .......... coe oe 
Forest rangers and timber cruisers ........... 1.41 
Clerks and stenographers ............¢000.:. 1.16 
Transportation employees and officials........ 1.08 
Magazines and other publications ............ 82 
Skilled tradesmen and mechanics ............ .60 
Winieaa et oo ccs aces Katnnecm are cena le 4.21 
Cran (ONED 55 552s hv ware en eee 100.00 


WE WELCOME INQUIRIES FROM ADVERTISERS WHO WISH TO INTRODUCE 
PRODUCTS OF QUALITY AND MERIT TO OUR READERS 


AMERICAN FORESTS and FOREST LIFE 


1523 3 Street N. W. 


Member A. B. C. 


Washington, B.C. 























being replaced. 
DREN? 


in a sane, conscientious way. 


When you build a HOME. 

When you eat a MEAL. 

When you read a NEWSPAPER. 
When you go CAMPING or HUNTING. 


YOU use the FORESTS— 





When you drive an AUTOMOBILE. 
When you ride on a TRAIN. 

When you go to the MOVIE. 

When you build a FIRE. 


In hundreds of other things you do, you use the forest—every day—in one form or another. Abundant 


forests stand for a better America, a higher standard of living, happier and more prosperous homes, a greater 
outdoors, better fishing and hunting, more beautiful roads, more wild flowers and wild life—for all that makes 
for a better, cleaner, and healthier life. 


YOU, Mr. American Citizen, are using your FOREST CAPITAL more than four times faster than it is 


If you handled your BANK ACCOUNT in that manner, what would you leave your CHIL- 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO HELP PERPETUATE THE FOREST? 


YOU CAN HELP. It will take only a few minutes of your time. Urge your friends to become members 


of The American Forestry Association, which stands for the protection and perpetuation of American forests 
It is the least you can do to HELP KEEP FORESTS OUTDOORS AND IN. 


DO THIS FOR YOUR FRIENDS, YOURSELF, AND YOUR CHILDREN. 


IN RETURN, they will receive AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, which will interest and 


enlighten the whole family. 


HELP TO DOUBLE THE ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP DURING 1924 
SEND IN A NEW MEMBER 




















Plant Memorial Trees 


Identify them with Markers. 
Register them with your Association. 


Plant a tree. What more-beautiful tribute to a loved one 
than that glorious sign of Nature to the world that life is ever 
renewing? 

Is your planting in honor of one who offered his life that right 
might prevail? What could be more appropriate than such a 
living memorial? A bond between earth and heaven. Nota 
thing of cold stone or heavy metal, but a live, pulsating shaft, 
rooted firmly to the earth and reaching out its branches to the 


Infinite. 


TREES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—JOYCE KILMER. 
(Who gave his life in France.) 


Ce. 
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Copper-bronze shield-shaped markers (illustrated in upper left-hand corner), three inches 
by three inches, are $1.00 each, postpaid. Small chains for attaching them to the trees are 10 cents 
each. Split rivets for use where markers are placed on concrete posts are 10 cents for a set of three. 

Handsome cast-bronze tablets and stamped copper-bronze tablets vary according to size, 
design, and wording. When requesting prices, please give exact wording and size desired. 

Certificates of Registration of Memorial Trees are furnished-free to any member of the Associa- 
tion. All requests for certificates should give name of individual or organization planting, date 
of planting, kinds of trees, and name of person in whose memory they have been planted. 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
The Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, Washington, D. C. 





